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VII.—THE STAGING OF THE COURT DRAMA 
TO 1595. 


It has usually been assumed by historians of the drama 
that amusements of a dramatic kind at court kept pace with 
those of the country in general. The entries of 1348 in the 
Record Books of the Great Wardrobe, which belong to the 
reign of Edward III, and which concern tunics and visors 
used in a Christmas celebration, have been interpreted as 
referring to dramatic entertainments (Collier, 1, 15, 22; 
Warton, 11, 72; Brotanek ; Ward, 1, 148). This view, how- 
ever, has recently been called into question in the researches 
of Professor Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who has pointed out that tunics and visors were also 


necessities of the tournament, that “It is antecedently 
improbable that Edward III should have had dramatic 


’ 


entertainments on important occasions,” and that therefore 


these important entries do not prove the existence of 
dramatic entertainments at this early date.' 


1 Beatty, Professor Arthur: On the Supposed Dramatie Character of the 
Indi in the Great Wardrobe Accounts of Edward IL, 1345-1349. A paper 
read by title at the meeting of the Modern Language Association, 1908. 
See program for abstract of the paper. 
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Subsequent notices of Royal entertainments, so far as court 
records have been edited, belong to the year 1389, to 1402, 
to 1416 when the Emperor Sigismund was in London; and 
to the reign of Henry VI. From this time on such notices 
become much more frequent. In the records of Henry V1's 
reign, though no players are named, it is stated that the 
minstrels belonging to the Household of the king were 
twelve in number and that they were permanently engaged 
for the entertainment of the court (Collier, 1, 25). These 
paid servants, often assisted by various members of the 
court, were undoubtedly the survivors or successors of the 
minstrels, and are often still so named. The minstrels, in 
the reign of Edward IV, had been increased to fourteen, 
and along with them are mentioned besides, eight ‘ Children 
of the Chappell, founded by the King’s Jewell Howse for 
all things that belong to their apparell by the oversight of 
the Deane or the Master of the songe, assynde to teach 
them...” (Collier, 1, 31 ff.). The records of the reign of 
Henry VII provide many more notices of court revels and 
also set down the interesting fact that the king kept three 
sets of players in his Household to whom he paid a fixed 
sum besides “ rewards,” and that the court was further 
’ entertained at times by players of the various lords. 

But Henry VII was parsimonious in the matter of court 
amusements as compared with the lavish Henry VIII 
(Collier, 1, 60). In the first year of his reign Henry VIII 
spent nearly £600 for this purpose alone. Not satisfied with 
the three sets of players of his predecessor, he added a fourth 
in 1514. <A description of the Revels for the 13th of 
February of the first year of his reign gives brief but 
interesting knowledge of one of his entertainments. “ After 
supper his grace with the Quene, Lordes and Ladies came 
into the White Hall within the said Pallays, which was 
hanged rychely, the Hall was scaffolded and rayled on al 
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rtes. There was an Interlude of the Gentelmen of his 
chapell before his grace, and divers fresh songes : that done, 
his grace called to him a great man or a Lord of Ireland 
called Odonell, whom in the presence of the Ambassadours 
he made knyght: then mynstrells beganne to play, the 
Lordes and Ladyes began to daunce” (Collier, 1, 62). 

In connection with the various items of payment and 
record, the name, Master of the Revels, is not used, although 
it seems more than likely that such was the title given to 
the officer appointed to organize a Christmas or Easter 
Entertainment. The evidence for this is found in an Order 
for Sitting in the King’s Great Chamber, dated December 31, 
1494 (Chambers, Tudor Revels, 4). The order provides 
that “if the master of revells be there, he may sitt with the 
chapleyns or with the esquires or gentlemen ushers.” Under 
the pleasure-loving Henry VIII, when expenses for court 
amusement were multiplied many times, the office of Master 
of the Revels became much more important, as is shown by 
the fact that courtiers of position and dignity are mentioned 
as superintending the revels (Chambers, 5). Although the 
fee of the office was 10s for every day of attendance, it is not 
probable that the Courtier-Master attended to all of the 
many details of organization inseparable from the duties of 
providing the court with amusement. From the beginning 
of Henry VIII's reign, all such details, as obtaining goods 
from the merchants, ornaments from the Jewel House and 
the Mint, engaging architects, carpenters, painters, tailors, 
embroiderers—actually overlooking the presentation of the 
play—taking charge of the various properties, making 
inventories of them, keeping minute accounts, and obtaining 
funds from the Exchequer, were in the hands of an officer 
who belonged at first to the Great Wardrobe. In 1534 by 
a patent granted to an official under the name of the Yeoman 
of the Revels, with the duties briefly outlined above, the 
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Revels office technically became a separate department 
(Chambers, 7). 

In the early records, there are many references to an 
official called the Abbot or Lord of Misrule. Chambers 
agrees with Collier in the opinion that this functionary was 
quite distinct from the Master of the Revels. The former 
was originally appointed for the Christmas season. His 
duties seemed to have been rather ceremonial than adminis- 
trative (Chambers, 4). 

Among the Lansdowne mss., No. 83, Art. 59, is an 
interesting document, dated by competent scholars about the 
year 1573, which furnishes valuable information concerning 
the office of the Revels, its functionaries and their various 
duties. The document is described by Chambers in his 
Tudor Revels and is given in full in Albert Feuillerat’s 
Edition of Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth in volume 21 of Bang’s Materialien 
(1908). Only a few of the points can be noticed here. 
The document opens with the interesting words: “The Office 
of the Revelles as it should seeme to reporte hath in tymes 
past bene in that order that the Prince beinge disposed to 
pastyme would at one tyme appoynte one persone, at 
sometyme an other, suche as for credite pleasaunte witte and 
habilitye in learnynge he thought meete to be the Master of 
the Revelles for that tyme, to sett fourthe suche devises as 
might be most agreable to the Princes expectacion ...” 
(Feuillerat, 5). And in another document these words are 
found: ‘ The office of the Revells comprisinge all Maskes, 
triumphes, Plaies, and other shows of dispourte with Ban- 
quettinge howses and like devises to be used for thie 
Anornemente of the Queenes Maiesties most roiall courte 
and her highness recreacioun pleasure pastyme”’ 
(Feuillerat, Table 1). Before each show the master and his 
officers were to meet together and to take an inventory of the 
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properties. ‘The chiefe busynes of the office resteth 
speciallye in three poyntes In makinge of garmentes, In 
makinge of hedpeces and in payntinge. The Connynge of 
the office resteth in skill of devise, in understandinge of 
historyes, in iudgement of comedies, tragedyes and shewes, 
in sight of perspective and architecture some smacke of 
geometrye and other thinges wherefore the best helpe is for 
thofficers to make good choyce of cunynge artificers 
severally accordinge to their best qualitie, and for one man 
to allowe of an other mans invencion as it is worthie 
especiallye to understande the Princes vayne .. .” (Feuil- 
lerat, 11-12). The officers were further to agree on the 
number of workmen and the hours of work for the day and 
night. It was provided also that three books of account 
were to be kept, most carefully itemising the results of the 
frequent inventories, the new goods bought, the amounts 
paid to various workmen in wages ; in fact, all payments 
made or due. 

The holder of the first patent for the Mastership of the 
Revels was Sir Thomas Cawarden. He received an annual 
fee of £10 besides the revenue from the sale of old properties, 
especially costumes no longer of use in the production of 
Court entertainments. With him were soon associated a 
Clerk Comptroller whose duty it was to make an inventory 
of all properties, to issue orders for goods, and a clerk who 
supervised the cutting of garments and otherwise attended 
expressly to bookkeeping duties. In addition to these three, 
the office continued, of course, to include the Yeoman. Up 
to 1559, when Cawarden’s Mastership ceased, the office of 
the Revels was closely related to that of the Tents, but this 
relation it is not necessary to explain here. 

The properties of the Revels’ Office were at first housed 
in the great Wardrobe. Later, in 1539 or 1540, they were, 
together with the Tents, at Warwick Inn. While the Tents 
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were being moved first to one place, then to another, the 
Revels remained at Warwick Inn until the accession of 
Edward VI when they were moved to Blackfriars where the 
Tents already were. On the death of Sir Thomas Cawarden 
both Offices were removed to the Hospital of St. John’s 
where they remained until the beginning of James I’s reign 
(Feuillerat, 430-1). 

After Cawarden’s death in 1559, Sir Thomas Benger 
succeeded to the office of the Master of the Revels. Benger 
appears not to have been a very effective master, although 
he made a good beginning in words at least. His activity 
as Master ceased in 1572, but his duties were performed in 
his name by the clerk until 1579 when Edward Tilney 
received the patent of the office. He held the position until 
1610. 

The average amount spent by the Revels office for court 
amusement amounted to between £400 or £500 annually. 
In spite of Benger’s protestation of economy, as shown in a 
note appended to his first Revels’ account—in which note he 
naively says, ‘“ that the Chargies for making of maskes cam 
never to so little a somme as they do this yere for the same 
did ever amount aswell in the Quenes highnes tyme that 
nowe is, as at all other tymes heretofore, to the somme of 
ecce" alwaies when it was Leaste””—he seems not to have 
been a careful manager (Feuillerat, 111; Chambers, 19). 
In 1560 the accounts show a debt of £700, and the expenses 
of 1561, which included a progress, amount to £3,209, 10s, 
8d, a princely sum considering the value of money at that 
time. But this was very unusual even taking into con- 
sideration the extravagance of Benger as a master. Im- 
mediately after Tilney’s accession to the Office the accounts 
show an increased expenditure over the regular average, but 
no such extravagance as during Benger’s tenure of office is 
visible on the books at least. 
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The Revels Records also give much information as to the 
yarious duties of the office. At the head of each set of 
accounts stands an item for “ Translatinge newe makinge 
garnysshinge furnysshinge and fynysshinge of dyuers and 
sundrye garmentes Apparrell vestures and propertyes aswell 
of Maskes as for playes and other pastymes sett forthe and 
shewen in her Maiesties presence with the chaunge and 
Alteration of the same to serve her Highnes pleasure and 
determynacion as occasion required from tyme to tyme upon 
comaundement to be in Areddines when it was called ffor ” 
(Feuillerat, 79). For the year 1571 and 1572 the account 
books contain a list of six plays produced, on what nights 
they were given and by what actors, “ All whiche.vj. playes 
being Chosen owte of many and ffownde to be the best that 
then were to be had, the same also being often pervsed, & 
necessarely corrected & amended (by all thafforeseide 
officers) Then, they being so orderly addressed: were 
lykewise Throwghly Apparelled, & ffurnished with sundry 
kindes, and sutes, of Apparrell, & ffurniture, ffitted and 
garnished necessarely : & answerable to the matter, person 
and parte to be played: Having also apt howses: made of 
Canvasse, fframed, ffashioned & paynted accordingly : as 
mighte best serve theier severall purposes. Together with 
sundry properties incident: ffashioned, paynted, garnished, 
and bestowed as the partyes them selves required and 
needed . . .” (Feuillerat, 145). 

This interesting entry shows that one of the duties of the 
office was to choose, after having heard several plays, such 
as would please the court, and if necessary, remodel them to 
whatever extent it seemed expedient. Other notices refer to 
the rehearsing of plays. Sometimes the Lord Chamberlain 
wished to see the rehearsal ; on such occasions the players 
were obliged to appear before him, but most often the 
rehearsals were held at the Revels Office. 
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The usual time of the court entertainments, which not 
only consisted of plays, but of masks, tumbling feats, and 
other amusements of like kind, was in the evening at Hal- 
lowtide, Christmas, Candlemas, Shrovetide, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, at Progresses, or whenever a royal personage or an 
ambassador from abroad was present at the court of England. 

The place of these entertainments varied with the situation 
of the court. The Revels’ Accounts mention Hampton 
Court Palace, Greenwich, Whitehall, Westminster, Windsor 
and Richmond. No doubt entertainments were given in 
other palaces also. 

in Law’s History of Hampton Court Palace it is stated 
that Hampton Court Palace was most often favored by the 
Queen’s presence at Christmas, especially in the earlier years 
of her reign, and that this season was always celebrated with 
great joviality and rejoicing when the Queen was there. 
Hampton Court Palace had one of the largest “Great 
Halls” ; it was at least one hundred and eighteen feet long 
and ninety feet high.' Plays were usually given in the 
Great Hall, although there were other large rooms available. 
Law states—and it can be proved by the records—that 
entertainments were presented at this palace with great 
magnificence. The stage, it is supposed, was customarily 
erected across the lower end of the hall in front of the 
screens and minstrels’ gallery. It was composed of strong 
scaffolding, posts, rafters, “ having also apt houses: made of 
Canvasse, fframed, ffashioned & paynted accordingly : as 
mighte best serve theier severall purposes.” In the Great 
Halls things were most conveniently arranged for thie 
players. The pantry behind the screens at the lower end of 
the Hall could be used for a tiring room (E. Law, 1, 166 ; 


? Search has failed to reveal the width of this Hall. Travelers through 
England, however, estimate its width at about fifty feet. 
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313 ff.). The lighting of the immense Halls was accom- 
plished by drawing wires across the open roof from beam to 
beam, and hanging lights from them. Sums by no means 
small were spent on the proper lighting of the improvised 
theaters. Every account shows careful and artistic attention 
to the illumination. 

Thus far, no account of a court stage, such as has been 
recently printed in volume xx of the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association from the Latin of John 
Bereblock concerning the staging of plays at Oxford, has 
come to light. In the absence of such a document it may 
be of interest, besides being illuminating because of the com- 
parison which may be drawn, to give in substance what John 
Bereblock has reported. He is writing of the production 
of Palamon and Arcyte before the Queen. He says that the 
stage was built in the upper part of the Hall, and that on 
each side of the stage magnificent palaces and well equipped 
houses were provided for the actors and for the masked 
persons. The Hall was brilliantly lighted, and seats and 
baleonies for the Lords and ladies built tier upon tier on the 
three sides of the Hall. On high—but Bereblock leaves 
the exact location a matter of dispute—was arranged, 
suitably adorned and canopied, the seat for the Queen. 
Whether the stage was built the full width of the Hall is 
still an open question, but it seems likely that it would be 
so built, because many of these halls, while very long and 
high, were nevertheless very narrow, in most cases really 
necessitating the use of their whole width for the stage. 

The actors in the dramas played at court were the 
Monarch’s own company of players, the Children of the 
Chapel, of Windsor, of Paul’s, of Westminster, of Eton, or 
of some grammar school, the players or children of the 
various noblemen, and rarely, the Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn. 
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For a long term of years the court players received an 
annual sum of £3, 6s, 8d each. The children received 
gratuity of £6, 3s, 4d which passed in the hands of their 
masters. The costumes of the players and all the stage 
properties were furnished by the Revels’ Office. 

Since documents giving adequate information on the 
performance of plays before Elizabeth’s reign are still in the 
process of being edited, and since therefore at most, any 
attempt to picture the staging of the early interludes must be 
necessarily incomplete, I pass immediately to the reign of 
Elizabeth, omitting thereby the very interesting Interludes of 
John Heywood produced at court, only pausing to say that 
some of the early interludes require scenic apparatus of the 
simplest ; that is, a scaffold upon which to act, although 
when they were performed at court it may be said with 
certainty, judging from the scanty accounts now available, 
that every attempt was made to give them all the magniti- 
cence in costume, and all the properties which were called 
for within the lines and very meagre stage directions. ‘The 
costumes for the interludes staged in 1516, to cite an item or 
two, amounted to nearly £250. For 1527 is recorded, 
“and after all this was the most goodliest disguising, or 
interlude, made in Latin, the plaiers being so rich and of so 
strange devices that it passeth my capacity to expound.” 
(Collier, 1, 107). 

In the Revels’ Accounts for the year 1567-8 there is some 
interesting material as to the scenery and other mechanical 
contrivances employed in court production. Several plays 
are noted as having been performed, “The sevoenthe of 
Orestes and a Tragedie of the kinge of Scottes, to y*° whiche 
belonged diuers howses, for the settinge forthe of the same 
as Stratoes howse, Gobbyns howse, Oresties howse Rome, 
the Pallace of prosperitie Scotlande and a gret Castell on 
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thothere side Likwise . . .” (Feuillerat, 119). A play 
entitled Orestes has recently been printed by Alois Brandi 
in his Quellen (460 ff.), but Feuillerat (449) agrees with 
Collier (11, 412) that a production of such low description as 
Orestes could never have been presented at court. However 
that may be, it is nevertheless a play illustrating a certain 
stage of development in the construction of the drama with 
reference to stage machinery. It demands practically a 
baleony stage or what later became a baleony stage ; in this 
play it is a scaffold or an upper stage upon which two of the 
characters walk and it is high enough to be scaled by a 
ladder. During the progress of the action a man is hanged 
upon the ladder and left suspended there for some little 
time. The entry in the Revels’ Accounts shows also that 
stage illusion was sought for in the preparing of a painted 
castle for one side of the stage and another set for the other 
side, demonstrating that while illusion was sought for, it 
was rather symbolic than completely realistic as far as 
indicating place was concerned. 

The Revels’ Accounts abound in painters’ items for houses 
and castles, but only two such items are mentioned for the 
reign of Elizabeth before the Orestes entry in 1567-8. In 
succeeding years, however, they become more and more 
numerous and the amount spent upon painting scenery 
greater and greater. 

But if complete realism in stage illusion, as far as scenery 
was concerned, cannot with absolute certainty be declared to 
have been practised in the production of a play, it can be 
said with assurance that realism the most realistic was 
sought after in the matter of properties. It needs but a 
glance through the various Revels’ Accounts to convince one 
of this. In a record for the year 1571-2 the following 
illuminating entry occurs under the heading, 
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“‘Implementes for propertyes such as sundry playes required provided & employed 
by 


TIohn Carow for sundry percells of stuf by him bowghte and provyded for 
the use of this office & for the plaies maskes & showes sett foorth thereof 
by the seide Masters commaundement, videlicet. Sparres, Rafters, boordes, 
punchyns, Nayles, vices, Hookes, Hinges, Horstayles, hobby horses, 
pitchers, paper, Braunches of sylke & other garniture for pageantes, 
fethers, flagbroches, Tow, Trenchers, gloves black, septers, wheate sheaves, 
Bodyes of men in tymber, Dishes for devells eyes, devices for hell, & hell 
mowthe staves for banners &c., Bowes, bills, daggs, Targettes, swordes, 
daggers, fawchins fierworke, Bosses for bittes, speares, past, glew, 
pacthrede, whipcorde, Holly, Ivy & other greene bowes, bayes «& strewing 
erbes & such like Implementes by him employed at the coorte & in thoftice 
to acceptable purposes with cariages & Rewardes by him paid in all, 
Summa—xiiij" ij* ij¢ ( Feuillerat, 140). 
Tohn Tryce for mony to him due for Leashes, & Doghookes, 
with staves, & other necessaries: by him provyded for the 
hunters that made the erye after the fox (let loose in the 
Coorte) with theier howndes, hornes, and hallowing, in the 
playe of narscisses, which crye was made, of purpose even 
as the woordes then in vtterance, & the parte then played, 


did Requier, for the whiche the same sir Thomas Benger 
also appointed him to geve certeyne Rewardes the whole 
amounting to Summa—xxj*. viij*. ( Feuillerat, 141). 


Tohn Izarde for mony to him due for his device in coun- 
Thunder & terfeting Thunder & Lightning in the playe of Narscisses 
Lightning being requested therunto by the seide Master of this 
office And for sundry necessaries by him spent therin 
in all xxij*. 
Morris Pickering and William Iening for mony by them 
disbursed for the hier of certeine Armour for the playe of 
parris & vienna to furnish the triumphe therin and for 
Rewards by them geven to the armorers that attended by 
thappoyntment of the seide Master 51j* vj‘. 


Bryan Dodmer for mony by him disbursed for A Cristal! 
sheelde & certaine Bumbaste by him delyvered into thoffice 
& for his expences travell & dilligence in thaffares of this 
office by the speciall appoyntment of the seide Sir Thomas 
Benger Ix* (Feuillerat, 142). 


Bumbast to make snoballs—v* 6% ( Feuillerat, 174). 
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The Lynnen 
draper 


Propertymaker. 


The 
Propertymaker 


Iohn Carow! for sparres to make frames for the players 
howses ; ix* 64, 

Canvas for A monster; vij ells 

ij spears for the play of Cariclia 

A tree of holly for the Duttons playe 

other Holly for the forest 

A palmers staf 

A desk for farrantes playe 

An Awlter for theagines. . . (Feuillerat, 175). 


Mistris Dane for Canvas to paynte for howses for the 
players & for other properties as Monsters, greate hollow 


xx 
trees & suche other xij ells at xij the ell xij’, 
(Feuillerat, 107). 


To Iohn Rosse for vj branches of flowers made of ffethers— 
vj° ; flowers for Garlandes iiij dozen—viij’. Long boordes 
for the Stere of a clowde—vj*. Pulleyes for the Clowdes 
and curteynes—iiij* Bote hier to & fro the Coorte—viij* 
Lynkes to receive the stuf—viij’. Dubble gyrtes to hange 
the soon in the Clowde—xij! for sowing the curtyns & 
setting on the frenge for the same—iij*. Wyer to hang 
the Curtyns—vj*. vyces for the pulleys &c.—iiij*. x]j*. ij4. 
(Feuillerat, 240). 


To Iohn Carow in his lyfe tyme not long before his 
death—vj'. And to his wyfe after his deathe in full 
satisfacion for all the wares by him delyvered this yeare 
into the said office or is to be by him the saide Carow his 
executors or admynistrators demawnded for any dett due 
before the third of ffebruary 1574 or not entred in this 
booke—vj' xiiij®. iiij’. as which grew by propertyes 
videlicet Monsters, Mountaynes, fforrestes, Beastes, Ser- 
pentes, Weapons for warr as Gynnes, dagges, bowes, 
Arowes, Bills, holberdes, borespeares, fawchions daggers, 
Targetts, pollaxes, clubbes, headdes & headpeeces Armor 
counterfet Mosse, holly, Ivye, Bayes, flowers quarters, 
glew, past, paper, and suche lyke with Nayles hoopes 
horstailes dishes for devells eyes, heaven, hell, & the 
devell & all the devell I should saie but not all—xij", 
xiiij®. (Feuillerat, 241). 


‘Record for 1573 and other years. 
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Although the Revels’ Accounts contain many very interest- 
ing items under the heading of Mercers’ parcels, an idea of 
the beautiful and expensive materials used for costuming the 
court plays can best be given from one of the numerous 
Warrants for Delivery of Stuff from the Wardrobe of the 
Queen : 

“Item to Sir Thomas Benger knighte Master of our 
maskes Revells and tryumphes for the better furnyture and 
settinge forth of the same these parcells followinge That is 
to saie Of clothe of golde yellowe plaine thirtie Fyve yardes 
and a half Of cloth of golde yellowe with workes ffoure score 
foure yardes & three quarters / Of cloth of gold crimsin 
plaine thirtie two yardes three quarters/ Of cloth of Siluer 
plaine ffyvetie yardes half and half quarter/.... Of vel- 
uet purple Twentie yardes. ... Of veluet Carnacion twentie 
fyve yardes and three quarters/.... Of veluet Blewe 
Bard with gold Seaventeen yardes/.... Of sateen crimsin 
fouretie foure yardes and a half.... Of satten chaungeable 
striped fouretie and seaven yardes,” (Feuillerat, 187), ete., 
and so the fascinating warrant runs on and on, and as one 
reads one is quite sure that modern extravagant costume 
plays could not excel the magnificence and splendor exhibited 
in the court drama. 

There are one hundred and twenty four plays referred to 
in the Revels Documents for the reign of Elizabeth, some 
by title, others as being given by some company and still 
others simply designated “a play,” besides fifty-seven 
masques and three shows. It is probable that there were 
many more because many of the accounts record items with- 
out reference to any particular play. Unfortunately, only a 
very small percentage of plays given at court are extant. 
But among those which have survived are the dramas of 
John Lyly. The Revels’ Accounts, it is true, do not mention 
Lyly’s name, but there is no doubt about the production of 
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Lyly’s plays at court. The actors in all his dramas except 
the Woman in the Moone, which does not specify the com- 
pany, were the St. Paul’s boys and the Children of the 
Chapel. Lyly’s plays illustrate admirably in their demand 
for a more elastic stage the advance which had been gradu- 
ally made in staging. In all of Lyly’s plays a rear stage 
which can be concealed by a curtain is demanded. It is 
needed for Alexander’s Castle and Apelles’ studio, for 
Vulean’s Forge, for Sapho’s chamber, for Sybilla’s cave, for 
the Lunary bank and Corsites’ castle, for Apollo’s shrine, 
and for several other sets as well. An upper or balcony 
stage is demanded, for example, as the station of the several 
planets in the Woman in the Moone. This play also requires 
a trap to represent the hollow vault from which Stesias is to 
surprise his false wife and her lover. Some of the interest- 
ing properties needed for Lyly’s plays are the tub for 
Diogenes, a large tree for Love’s Metamorphoses, out of 
which a nymph emerges during the progress of the action, 
an aspen tree into which Bagoa is transformed, and a haw- 
thorne into which Gunophilus is turned in the Woman in the 
Moone. Considerable ingenuity must have been possessed 
by the Elizabethan mechanicians of the stage to change 
people into trees and back to nymphs again. “A thick mist 
which Proserpine shall send” or “a showre” sent by 
Venus, are in two instances the friendly cover of restoration 
or transformation. 

It is certain that a curtain was used to divide the rear 
stage from the front stage, just as in the public theaters ; it 
is not so certain, however, that a front curtain was employed, 
although it seems more than probable that such was the case. 
The managing of a front curtain in a Great Hall of a palace 
would not be such an impossible matter as in the public 
theater with its three open sides. The stage carpenters had 
merely to stretch a large wire across the Hall and the thing 
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was done, just as they did for the curtain before the rear 
stage. There are many items for wires stretched across the 
Hall in the Revels’ Accounts; many items for hundreds of 
ells of material for curtains, and dozens upon dozens of 
curtain rings mentioned. The curtains are often provided 
with costly gold fringe and tassels. In no instance, how- 
ever, do the Revels’ Accounts give any hint as to what 
specific purpose the curtains were put, whether they were 
used to conceal the rear stage, the balcony stage, or the front, 
or all three. The fact that so many of the scenes of Lyly’s 
plays need curtains, suggests the question of whether the 
rear stage always used for the scenes would not have caused 
some of them to be lost both to sight and hearing. And in 
the plays produced at court, where the Halls were loftier 
than any we now know, this would be more of a real prob- 
lem than at first appears. 

The sort of stage needed for the production of a court 
drama of a well developed type can perhaps be best illustra- 
ted by considering in detail one of Lyly’s plays. I choose 
the Woman in the Moone, one of Lyly’s later plays, for the 
reason that it has many times more stage directions than any 
other play he has left. The reason suggested as to why 
there is such a goodly number of these much desired direc- 
tions is that since it is not explicitly stated to have been 
acted by the Chapel Children or by Paul’s, Lyly was not the 
stage manager, and that he therefore wrote out instructions 
he was not in position to give orally (Bond, The Works of 
Tnjly, ut, 236). 

The scene of the play is laid in Utopia (Bond 111, 280). 
The characters are Nature and her hand maids, the seven 
Planets, Utopian shepherds, four in number, Cupid and 
Joculus, and Pandora, the Woman. Nature, petitioned by 
the shepherds, creates for them a woman. The treachery of 
Pandora and jealousy of Stesias, who is her chosen husband, 
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are the cause of all the complication in the play. The first 
stage direction of interest to us is that in which Nature bids 
her maidens, Discord and Concord, to disclose her work. 
The instruction reads: “ they draw the curtains from before 
Nature’s shop, where stands an Image clad, and some 
unclad, they bring forth the clothed image” (Bond, 111, 243). 
This image turns out to be Pandora. 

Then the seven Planets enter and speak jealously about 
this new creation of Nature, Saturn is the first among them 
to have his turn to influence her. The stage direction reads 
“He ascends.” Later, when under his influence, Pandora 
has done all sorts of ungracious things, the direction runs, 
“ Saturne descendeth on the stage ” (Bond, 11, 248). 

In the next act, Jupiter occupies the high place, which is 
without doubt a balcony stage. When Jupiter who has been 
holding converse with Pandora below, disappears quickly,— 
he dare not stay longer because Juno has discovered his 
whereabouts—Pandora asks, “ And art thou clouded up?” 
suggesting that some device was used for making a mist in 
the baleony to cover the exit of Jupiter, or perhaps curtains 
were merely drawn before the balcony and the audience were 
left to imagine the mist. 

The real complication of the plot begins when Venus is ip 
the ascendant, both metaphorically and literally. Guno- 
philus, the servant of Pandora, plots to betray her to her 
husband. Stesias asks where he may hide himself in order to 
witness the banquet which Pandora has provided for her 
numerous lovers. Gunophilus answers, “O, in this cave, 
for over this they’ll sit.’ Gunophilus promises to make a 
sign to him if anything interesting occurs at the banquet. 
Stesias descends, threatening that if he hears the sign 


‘* And as a strange winde bursting from the earth, 
So will I rise out of this hollow vault, 
Making the woods shake with my furious wordes.”’ 
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As the banquet progresses, Stesias gives much evidence 
that he is extremely uneasy in his cave, for the trap rises 
slightly more than once. Meanwhile the banquet goes on, 
Gunophilus brings the dishes and food from the back, show- 
ing that in this instance, the trap is in front. The second 
act ends with the dramatic appearance of Stesias from the 
trap, but Gunophilus helps to exonerate Pandora. 

In the fourth act, the shepherds discover that they al] 
have been duped by Pandora. They straightway tell Stesias, 
but when he confronts his perfidious wife she manages to 
clear herself again, and at the same time plans a dexterous 
revenge on all three of her lovers. She makes appointments 
with each one in turn to meet her in the evening at different 
places. Night falls. Stesias enters in woman’s apparel and 
the three swains immediately take Stesias to be Pandora 
herself. There is a transfer of scene which must be imag- 
ined in this play, for the moment after the scene is in the 
grove, Stesias comes in saying: “This is Enipeus bank, 
here should she be.” 

The only point of interest in Act V for the subject under 
consideration, is that Nature turns Gunophilus into a haw- 
thorne because he has not been a model servant. Nature 


says : 
‘* Vanish into a Haythorne as thou standest, 
Neare shalt thou wait upon Pandora more.’’ 


Stesias is commanded to follow Pandora who is set in the 
moon. He cannot revenge himself upon Pandora, but he 
can upon the hawthorne. He says: 


‘Then to revenge me of Gunophilus 
Tle rend this hawthorne with my furious hands, 
And beare this bush ; if eare she looks but back, 
Tle scratch her face that was so false to me.’’ 


How the trensformation of Gunophilus into the tree was 
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managed is a question of interest. In the Revels’ Accounts 
several items of hollow trees are recorded among the proper- 
ties. Perhaps one of the convenient mists hid the exit into 
the tree, or simpler still, the tree might have had an open 
back, invisible to the audience. 

There are some interesting questions which immediately 
oceur to the student of the court drama and they are 
questions which unfortunately, from the present state of our 
knowledge can be answered in most cases only by conjecture. 
Was there a front curtain used to discover scenes in the 
staging of the court drama? If so, were there then three 
sets of curtains? Was the scenery used movable; in other 
words, did the production of the play involve sets which 
could be removed between acts or scenes? There is no 
manner of doubt about the use of scenery in itself. The 
Revels’ Accounts contain numberless painters’ items and 
references to castles, towns, cities, battlements, pictures, ete. 
And further, I think there is good evidence to prove that 
this scenery was painted in perspective. In a document 
quoted above, concerning the duties of the Revels’ Office 
occur these words, “ The Connynge of the office resteth in 
skill of device, in understandinge of historyes, in iudgement 
of comedies, tragedyes and shewes, in sight of perspective 
and architecture, some smack of geometrye and other things 
wherefore the best helpe is to make good choyce of connynge 
artificers severally according to their best qualitie, and for 
one man to allowe of an other mans invencion as it is 
worthie . . .” (Feuillerat, 11, 12). 

Two views may be taken of the situation, but first let us 
look at the facts. The Revels’ Accounts give the clearest 
evidence that curtains were used, as do also some of the 
plays ; that scenes were painted, most likely in perspective ; 
that elaborate and realistic properties of almost every con- 
ceivable description were provided ; that rich costuming was 
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the practice from the earliest times; that very often extray- 
agant sums were expended in the production of court 
entertainments ; and that Elizabeth thought so much of this 
department of her Household that she from time to time 
granted special commissions to her Masters of the Revels 
which would enable them effectively to carry on their office, 
It may with no little color of truth be contended that a 
people who could write such plays as were staged in Eliza- 
bethan times, who had such vast sums to draw upon as the 
court coffers provided, who were, it must be believed, very 
clever workmen, who understood the art of building, deco- 
rating and painting, who knew very well how to make « 
room artistic, would know how to produce perfect stage 
illusion, and would use their ingenious wits to this purpose, 
not only by the aid of a front curtain disclosing the scenes, 
but by movable, perspective scenery as well. They could 
hang a sun in a cloud by means of pulleys; could they then 
not move a castle and quickly put a country house in its 
place? 

The other view which may be taken is this: the Revels’ 
Accounts afford, it is true, the clearest evidence that scenery 
was used in conjunction with curtains, but evidence is quite 
lacking to show to what use the latter were put, or that the 
stage could be set in the modern way by movable scenery. 
Creizenach (3, 571 ff.), is of the opinion that the “ howses 
aptly paynted”’ mentioned in the Records were immovable 
when once set. A palace supposed to be miles away was 
placed on one side of the stage, while a country dwelling or 
city was placed on the other; the spectator was left to 
imagine the distance between them. And since he could 
imagine one or the other of these sets away, he could also 
imagine away if necessary both sets, if the lecation suddenly 
demanded a woodland spot which was perhaps indicated by 
a tree standing on the stage the whole time. This state 
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of things did not strike the spectator as incongruous. The 
stage pictured to him was not real, but symbolic. Such 
realistic iusion as was obtained resulted from the use of 
very realistic properties. The spectator of plays was accus- 
tomed to this sort of imperfect illusion and incongruous 
setting from very early times; therefore he was not dis- 
turbed by it. That illusion was not perfectly observed can 
be proved by the use of Diogenes’ tub in Alexander and 
Campaspe alone, not to mention others of Lyly’s plays 
which afford evidences of the same kind. Bond supposes 
the tub thrust on and off as needed, its presence on the stage 
pointing to a transfer to the market place or street. If the 
old stage traditions are adhered to,—and history shows that 
stage customs have a way of living on and on and that 
people are very conservative about customs,—the tub most 
probably stayed on the stage all the time; when the action 
did not demand its use the good people who looked at the 
production of the court play simply did not see it; their 
imaginations were equal to this task. Of course, some of 
the stage property were no doubt moved ; there would be no 
reason why they should not be. The rear stage with its 
curtains, and the baleony perhaps, always provided a 
friendly cover for changing the scenes and the properties. 
But the point is that the Elizabethan spectator would not 
be in the least disturbed by having a bed chamber scene on 
the rear stage, while the front stage might be set with a 
castle on one side, a country house supposed to be a long 
distance away on the other, and a tree in the center or off at 
one side, pending the moment when a scene was to be located 
in a grove, the tree being symbolic of the grove. 

What we have to base our idea of the staging of the court 
drama upon is simply this: evidence, and plenty of it, that 
curtains were used somewhere on the stage; evidence of a 
front, back, and balcony stage, with the additional elasticity 
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afforded by a trap; evidence in the Revels’ Accounts of an 
abundant use of realistic properties and rich costumes ; jn 
short, a stage conforming in its broad ontlines to that of the 
public theaters, but richer in its furnishings and costumes 
and more realistic in its more numerous properties, because 
the king’s treasury stood behind its business manager. But 
until, in some manuscript not yet given to the world, is 
found a detailed description or a careful picture, absolutely 
authentic of the stage as erected in great Halls of Palaces, 
and until evidence is really adduced that curtains hung in 
front and that scenes could be and were shifted for every 
scene and act, the weight of the evidence will be with those 
who hold to the theory of incongruous staging, inharmonious 
as that may seem to modern pampered eyes and imagination. 
Such a theory, besides, accords with historical custom and 
development. 


Anna AvGustTaA HELMHOLTZ—PHELAN. 
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Vill.—THE HISTORY OF FRENCH FABLE 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Although French fable literature played a prominent part 
in the evolution of the AZsopic Fable in the Middle Ages, 
no general account of its history and development has as yet 
been written by any modern scholar. Single collections of 
French fables dating from this period have been published 
from time to time in more or less critical editions, and 
certain phases of the more general field have been investi- 
gated by various scholars, but it is believed that the present 
paper may justly claim to be the first general survey of Old 
French Fable Literature within certain well-defined limits. 

The special object here held in view will be to give a 
succinet bibliographical account of all the manuscripts at 
present known to contain collections of sopic fables in the 
vernacular of North France, while attempting more par- 
ticularly to trace their history as far back as may be towards 
the Middle Ages. It would of course be too much to expect 
of a first attempt of this sort that any great degree of 
completeness should be attained, or that no errors of fact 
should have crept in, but the detailed statements given are 
intended as a general guide to the investigator in this field 
who is interested in the original manuscripts themselves. 

The facts here presented have been noted down as oppor- 
tunity offered since October, 1891, and they have been 
obtained in many different ways, especially by personal 
research in the Bibliotheque Royale at Brussels, the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale at Paris, and the Library of Congress at 
Washington. Whenever feasible the various items of fact 
here given have been obtained at first hand, but in many 
instances it was unfortunately necessary to rely on other 


sources of information. 
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It would be impracticable in a bibliographical article such 
as this to give all the pertinent references to printed works 
from which facts have been obtained, and therefore only data 
as to manuscript sources have been included in the foot-notes ; 
while acknowledgments to the various European and Amer- 
ican scholars who have been of assistance from time to 
time can only be hereby made in this very general way. 

In general it may be stated that the evidence which we 
can bring to bear on a problem of this sort may nist 
conveniently be divided into three categories : (1) the extant 
manuscripts themselves ; (2) the constructive manuscripts in- 
ferred from internal evidence ; and (3) the descriptions found 
in Medieval catalogues, inventories, and accounts. It may 
well be added that it is very probable that the last two cate- 
gories of evidence mentioned still offer great opportunities 
for further investigation on the part of the modern scholar. 


List or Extant MANUSCRIPTS. 


I. (Ab. 1175 A. D.) Marre ve France, Esope. 


1. Bruxelles, Bibliothéque Royale, 10296 (since 1837 = Ms. restored to 
the Biblioth@que de Bourgogne in Bruxelles by the French in 1815 
== Ms. transferred to the Bibliotheque Nationale from the Dépot 
des ci-devant Cordeliers in Paris in 1796 = ms. taken from the 
Bibliotheque de Bourgogne in Bruxelles by the orders of the Con- 
vention Nationale in 1794 — ms. of Albert et Isabelle, ¢ 1621 and 
1633 = Ms. of Marguérite d’ Autriche, ¢ 1530==Ms. bought by 
Marguérite d’ Autriche from Charles de Croy, Prince de Chimay, 
in 1491!-=Ms. with autograph of Charles de Croy, Conte de 
Chimay from 1482 to 1486 = Ms. copied by Jehan Wag’ in Picar- 
dy, 1428.) Vidimus, June 24, 25 and 26, 1897. 

2. Cambridge, University Library, Ee. 6. 11. (= 2. 7. 8, ab. 1750 — 
#. D. 0. 8, ab. 1650 = Lib: 30, Class: 9 Or., ab. 1640 = Lib: 31, 
ab. 1625 == 181, in 1600 = Ms. copied ab. 1225.) 

3. Chantilly, Musée Condé, 1330. (==ms. of Henri d’Orléans, Duc 
d@’ Aumale, + 1897, purchased from J.-J. Techener ab. 1858, kept 
at Twickenham near London until ab. 1871, when it was removed 


'See Lille, Bibliothtque Municipale, B. 1511, fo 382. 
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to Chantilly ms of J.-J. Techener when described by Paulin 

3 Paris in 1857 = Ms. copied near Besancon or Luxeuil ab. 1250. ) 

= The reference to this Ms. was found by G. C. Keidel in the Libra- 

ry of Congress in 1906, 

BS. 4, London, Library of the British Museum, Cotton Vespasian B. x1v. 

(= of Sir Robert Cotton, ¢ 1631s. copied in England ab. 

1290. ) 

5. London, Library of the British Museum, Harl. 978. (= Ms. of Sir 
Robert Harley, ¢ 1724— Ms. probably copied in the Abbey of 
Reading, Berkshire, England, ab. 1250. ) 

6. London, Library of the British Museum, Harl. 4333. (== Ms. of Sir 
Robert Harley, ¢ 1724= Ms. copied by a French scribe ab. 1250. ) 

7. Oxford, Bodleian Library, 21706. (== Douce 182, in 1834 — Ms. 
of Fr. Douce before 1820 = Ms. of an old library at Edwardstone 
near Sudbury, Suffolk, England = Ms. copied ab. 1300.) 

8. Paris, Bibliotheque de I’ Arsenal, fr. 3142. (ane. B. L. F. 175 
of the Comte d’ Artois, in 1793 Ms. of the Marquis de 
Paulmy, B. L. 1622, ¢ 1787 = Due de la Vallitre Sale, in 1786 
=L. J. Gaignat Sale, 1750 for 1}. 200-2, in 1769 = Ms. of J.-B. 
Denis Guyon de Sardiétre, 527, in 1759 — Ms. known to Sainte- 
Palaye and the Comte de Caylus, ab. 1740 = ms. copied ab. 1290. ) 
Vidimus, Aug. 7 and 9, 1897. 

9. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 1446 (since 1860 = ane. 7834" 
= Fonds Colbert 1436, in 1732'= of J.-B. Colbert, ¢ 1683 
== Ms. copied ab. 1325.) Vidimus, July 20, 1897. 

10. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 1593 (since 1860 = anc. 7615, in 
1682? == ms. of Claude Fauchet, ¢ 1601 == Ms. from which a poem 
was copied by Claude Fauchet about 1596 and published by 
Antoine Loisel, ¢ 1617 == Ms. with note by Claude Fauchet at the 
bottom of fo 1 ro: ‘*C’est a moy Claude Fauchet, pour eschange 
fait avec M. de Roissi contre une cronique frangoise’’ — Ms. of 
M. de Roissi (Henri de Mesmes), ¢ 1596 = Ms. copied ab. 1250, 
but never completed by the rubricator.) Vidimus, July 7, 8 
and 20, 1897. 

11. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 1822 (since 1860 7856°°** 

== Fonds Colbert 4154, in 1732%— ms. of J.-B. Colbert, 1683 

=Ms. copied ab. 1290.) Vidimus, July 21, 1897. 


‘Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, nouv. acq. fr. 5692, fo 
166 b. 

Paris, Bibliothéque de I’ Arsenal, fr. 2768, contains copies made from 
this ms. (Vidimus, Aug. 3 and 4, 1897.) 

* Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, nouy. acq. fr. 5692, fo 
358a. 
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12. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 2168 (since 1860 —ane. 7989+ 
= Fonds Baluze 572, in 1719s. of Etienne Baluze, + 1718 — 
Ms. copied ab. 1250.) Vidimus, July 21, 1897. 

13. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 2173 (since 1860 — ane. 7991, in 
1682== Ms. of Hippolyte de Béthune, 1665 = Ms. copied ab, 
1350.) Vidimus, July 21, 1897. 

14. Paris, Biblioth®que Nationale, fr. 4939 (since 1860 = ane. 9616, in 
1682 Ms. of Florimont Robertet, 1522 Ms. of Deciternes — 
Ms. copied ab. 1500.) Vidimus, July 26, 1897. 

15. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 12603 (since 1860 = Supplément 
fr. 180, in 1820==? ms. of the Bibliothéque de Bourgogne at 
Bruxelles taken to the Bibliothéque Royale at Paris by the orders 
of Louis XV, in 1748 == Ms. of Marguérite d’ Autriche, ¢ 1530 - 
Ms. bought by Marguérite d’Autriche from Charles de Croy, 
Prince de Chimay, in 1491! —vMs. of Charles de Croy, Conte de 
Chimay from 1482 to 1486—Ms. copied ab. 1300.) Vidimus, 
July 20, 1897. 

16. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 14971 (since 1860 = Supplément 
fr. 632°*5, in 1820 — Inventaire de Gérard 676, in 1797 = Ms. trans- 
ferred to the Bibliotheque Nationale from the Dépét des ci-devant 
Cordeliers at Paris, in 1796 = Ms. taken from the Bibliotheque de 
Bourgogne at Bruxelles by the orders of the Convention Natio- 
nale, in 1794 == Inventaire de Franken 497, in 1731 = Inventaire 
de Viglius 465, in 1577?— Ms. described in the Inventaire de 
1556 = ms. described in the Inventaire de 1536 = Inventoire des 
Livres et Volumes en la Chambre de la Garde des Joyaulx, 
Brouxelles, Nov. 15, 1487, No. 468% —Inventoire de la Librarie 
qui est en la Maison a Bruges, No. 661, ab. 1467 * = Inventoire 
des Livres Roumans de Philippe le Hardi fait 4 Paris, Mar. 20, 
1404, No. 12‘ = ms. copied ab. 1350.) Vidimus, July 23, 1897. 

17. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 19152 (since 1860 = Fonds St.- 
Germain, fr. 1239, ab. 18005 == Abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés, 
No. 1830, ab. 1740= Abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés, Fonds 
Coislin, ab. 1731 = Ms. of H.-C. du Cambout de Coislin, No. 733”, 
1 1735°= of Pierre Séguier, ¢ 16727 = Ms. copied ab. 1300. ) 
Vidimus, July 23, 1897. 


1See Lille, Bibliothtque Municipale, B. 1511, fo 382. 
* Described in Bruxelles, Bibliothéque Royale, 11675-11676, fo 171 vo. 
(Vidimus, June 25, 1897.) 

5 Lille, Archives de l’ancienne Chambre des Comptes. 

* Dijon, Archives de l’ancienne Chambre des Comptes. 

5 Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, nouv. acq. fr. 5457, p. 39. 
*See Ms. catalogue formerly in the Abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés. 

7 Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, fr. 2105 was copied from this Ms. ab. 1650. 
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18. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 24310 (since 1860 — Fonds 
Navarre 85, ab. 1800 = Collége de Navarre 356, in 1741!= Bi- 
bliotheca regia Navarre, A. 6, 356, in 1708?= Ms. with note: 
libraria regalis collegii Campani alias Navarre’? — Ms. 
copied ab. 1450.) Vidimus, July 23, 1897. 

19. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 24428 (since 1860 = Fonds 
Notre-Dame 193, in 1756 Notre-Dame de Paris, Fol. M18, 
bef. 1756 5 == Ms. of Claude Joly, + 1680 — Ms. of Antoine Loisel, 
{ 1617 = Ms. of Mestre Nicolas de Lessy in 1412, when he !ent it 
to Frere Jehan Cotusse, gardien des Freres Mineurs de Sens= Ms. 
copied ab. 1270 from an original written by Omons in 1265.) 
Vidimus, July 23, 1897. 

20. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 25405 (since 1860 — Fonds No- 
tre-Dame 242:!, in 1756=- Notre-Dame de Paris, 4to E6, bef. 
1756* == Ms. with note by J. Besly, ¢ 1644— Ms. with note by 
Claude Fauchet, ¢ 1601 = ms. of Etienne Pasquier, bef. 1581 = s. 
copied ab. 1350, although a note on one of the fly-leaves gives the 
date as 1204.) Vidimus, July 24, 1897. 

21. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 25406 (since 1860 — Fonds No- 
tre-Dame 192, in 1756 = Notre-Dame de Paris, Fol. M17—also 
erroneously given as M7, or M27—bef. 1756° = Ms. of Claude 
Joly, t 1680 = Ms. of Antoine Loisel, ¢ 1617 = Ms. with note by 
Claude Fauchet, ¢ 1601—-s. of Frere Joham Cholet, ab. 1450 
== Ms. copied ab. 1290.) Vidimus, July 24, 1897. 

22. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 25545 (since 1860 — Fonds Notre- 
Dame 274°, in 1756 — Notre-Dame de Paris, 4to N2, bef. 
1756 ® = Ms. copied ab. 1325.) Vidimus, July 10, 12, 15 and 
26, 1897. 
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1 Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 9371, fo 15b. 

? Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, 4161 (olim 3137), p. 225. 

5 Described in Paris, Bibliothéque de 1’ Arsenal, 4629 (olim 839 F), p. 
179. 

‘Described in Paris, Bibliothque de |’ Arsenal, 4629 (olim 839 F), p. 
193. 

5 Described in Paris, Bibliothéque de 1’ Arsenal, 4629 (olim 839 F), p. 
179. 

‘Described in Paris, Bibliothéque de I’ Arsenal, 4629 (olim 839 F), pp. 
202-204. This Ms. is also mentioned in the autograph ms. of Etienne Bar- 
bazan, Paris, Biblioth®que de 1’ Arsenal, fr. 3519, pp. 150-151 ( Vidimus, 
Aug. 14, 1897), and in Paris, Bibliothéque de I’ Arsenal, fr. 2765, fo 1 ro 
( Vidimus, Aug. 2, 1897). Moreover, Paris, Bibliothéque de |’ Arsenal, 
fr. 3123, contains copies made from this ms. (Vidimus, Aug. 5, 1897). 
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23. Roma, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Ottoboni 3064. (=ws. 
deposited in the Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana by Pope Benedict 
XIV, in 1740 = ms. which Pope Alexander VIII purchased from 
Queen Christina of Sweden and presented to the Ottoboni family 
of Rome in 1689 = Ms, which Queen Christina of Sweden pur- 
chased from Alexandre Petau, in 1650 = Ms. of Alexandre Petau, 
No. 567, in 16501 of Paul Petau, 1614 —=Ms. with note 
by Claude Fauchet, + 1601 =? ms. of Pierre Daniel, + 1603 — 
? ms. of the Abbaye de Fleury-sur-Loire, in 1562 = ms. copied 
ab. 1400. ) 

24. York, Minster Library, xvi. K. 12. 1. ( =Ms. twice brought to 
Coburg, Germany, by Herzog Alfred von Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha, 
ab. 1895 = Ms. copied in England ab. 1225. ) 


II. (Ab. 1200 A. D.) AvionneT DE YORK. 


1. York, Minster Library, xvi. K. 12.1. (= Ms. twice brought to 
Coburg, Germany, by Herzog Alfred von Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha, 
ab. 1895 = Ms. copied in England ab. 1225.) 


III. (Ab. 1250 A. D.) AvionneT DE Paris. 


1. Bruxelles, Biblioth¢que Royale, 11193 (since 1837 = Ms. restored 
to the Bibliothéque de Bourgogne in Bruxelles by the French in 
1815 = Inventaire de Gérard 676, in 1797 = Ms. transferred to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale from the Dépét des ci-devant Cordeliers in 
Paris in 1796 = Ms. taken from the Bibliotheque de Bourgogne in 
Bruxelles by the orders of the Convention Nationale in 1794 = 
Inventaire de Franken 458, in 1731 = Inventaire de Viglius 874, 
or 875, or 821, in 15777 = Ms, of Marguérite d’ Autriche, ¢ 1530 
= Ms. bought by Marguérite d’ Autriche from Charles de Croy. 
Prince de Chimay, in 1491 * = Ms. with autograph of Charles de 
Croy, Conte de Chimay from 1482 to 1486 = ms. copied ab. 1365. ) 
Vidimus, June 24, 25 and 26, 1897. 

2. London, Library of the British Museum, Addit. 33781. (= Gren- 
ville x11, in 1848 = Payne and Foss cat., I. 8, in 1843= ms. 
described in Fr. Douce’s letter to Thos. Grenville, received Mar. 
28, 1816 = Ms. copied ab. 1345.) 

3. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 1594 (since 1860 = anc. 7616, in 
1682=anc. 842=anc. 1333, ab. 1650= Ms. copied ab. 1325.) 
Vidimus, July 27, 1897. 


1 Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 9372. 

?Described in Bruxelles, Bibliothéque Royale, 11675-11676, fo 224 ro. 
(Vidimus, June 26, 1897.) 

3See Lille, Bibliothéque Municipale, B. 1511, fo 382. 
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4, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 1595 (since 1860 76163 
= Fonds Cangé 106, in 1733= Ms. of Chatre de Cangé, bef. 1733 
= Ms. copied ab. 1450.) Vidimus, July 28, 1897. 

5. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 19123 (since 1860 = Fonds St.- 
Germain, fr. 1622, ab. 1800! = Abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés 
2287, ab. 1740 = Abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés, Fonds Coislin, 
ab. 1731= Ms. of H.-C. du Cambout de Coislin, No. 78-4, ¢ 1735? 
= of Pierre Séguier, 1672s. copied ab. 1450.) Vidi- 
mus, July 28, 1897. 

6. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 24310 (since 1860 = Fonds 
Navarre 85, ab. 1800 = Collége de Navarre 356, in 1741% = Bi- 
bliotheca regia Navarre, A. 6. 356, in 1708‘ = Ms. with note: 
“Pro libraria regalis collegii Campanie alias Navarra’? = Ms. 
copied ab. 1450.) Vidimus, July 23, 1897. 


IV. (Ab. 1250 A. D.) Ysorer pe CHARTRES. 


1. Chartres, Bibliothtque Municipale, 620. (= ane. 261= Ms. of 
Chapitre de la Cathédrale de Chartres = Ms. copied ab. 1250.) 


y. (Ab. 1250 A. D.) Ysoprer pe Lyon. 

1. Lyon, Bibliotheque de Académie, 57. (= Ms. in the Bibliothtque 
Municipale de Lyon from 1793 to 1825 = ms. described in Delan- 
dine’s catalogue, 673, in 1812 = Ms. in the Bibliothéque de l’ Aca- 
démie de Lyon, bef. 1793 = Ms. of Pierre Adamoli, ¢ 1769 = Ms. 
with name of original owner which was later erased, ab. 1290 = 
Ms. copied in the Franche-Comté ab. 1290. ) 


VI. (Ab. 1270 A. D.) Ysoprer pE CHELTENHAM. 
1. Cheltenham, Phillipps Library, 16230. (= Middlehill, Phillipps 
Library, 16230, until 1862 = G. Libri Sale in 1859, No. 58 = E.- 
F. Corpet Sale in 1858, No. 840=™s. of Masson de Saint- 
Amand, in 1805=? ms. of Evreux, Bibliothéque Municipale, ab. 
1795 = Ms. of an ‘‘abbaye prés de Paris’’ in 1407 = Ms. copied 
in the Eastern part of Normandy ab. 1275. ) 


VIL. (Ab. 1825 A. D.) Avionnet DE Mman. 
1. Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, N. sup. 168. (== Ms. copied by a 
North Italian scribe ab. 1325.) 
VILL. (Ab. 1825 A. D.) Ysorer pe MiLan. 


1. Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, N. sup. 168. (== Ms. copied by a 
North Italian scribe ab. 1325. ) 


‘Described in Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, nouv. acq. fr. 5459, p. 22. 
*See Ms. catalogue formerly in the Abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés, 

5 Deseribed in Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, lat. 9371, fo 15 b. 
‘Described in Paris, Biblioth¢que Mazarine, 4161 (olim 3137), p. 225. 
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IX. (Ab. 1825 A.D.) Ysoper I Paris. 

1. Bruxelles, Bibliothtque Royale, 11193 (since 1837 = Ms. restored 
to the Biblioth¢que de Bourgogne in Bruxelles by the French in 
1815 = Inventaire de Gérard 676, in 1797 = Ms. transferred to 
the Biblioth@que Nationale from the Dépét des ci-devant Corde- 
liers in Paris in 1796= ms. taken from the Biblioth®que de 
Bourgogne in Bruxelles by the orders of the Convention Natio- 
nale in. 7:)4 = Inventaire de Franken 458, in 1731 = Inventaire 
de Viglius 876, or 875, or 821, in Ms. of Marguérite 
d’ Autriche, ¢ 1530 = ms. bought by Marguérite d’ Autriche from 
Charles de Croy, Prince de Chimay, in 14917 = Ms. with auto- 
graph of Charles de Croy, Conte de Chimay from 1482 to 1486 = 
Ms. copied ab. 1365.) Vidimus, June 24, 25 and 26, 1897. 

2. London, Library of the British Museum, Addit. 33781. (== Gren- 
ville x11, in 1848 = Payne and Foss cat., I. 8, in 1843 = ms, 
described in Fr. Douce’s letter to Thos. Grenville, received Mar. 
28, 1816 = Ms. copied ab. 1345. ) 

3. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 1594 (since 1860 = ane. 7616, in 
1682 = anc. 842 = anc. 1333, ab. 1650 = Ms. copied ab. 1525.) 
Vidimus, July 27, 1897. 

4. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 1595 (since 1860 = anc. 7616” 
= Fonds Cangé 106, in 1733 = ms. of Chitre de Cangé, bef. 1755 
== Ms. copied ab. 1450.) Vidimus, July 28, 1897. 

5. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 19123 (since 1860 = Fonds S*t.- 
Germain, fr. 1622, ab. 18005 = Abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés 
2287, ab. 1740 = Abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés, Fonds Coislin, 
ab. 1731 Ms. of H.-C. du Cambout de Coislin, No. 78°, { 
17354 = Ms. of Pierre Séguier, ¢ 1672= ms. copied ab. 1450.) 
Vidimus, July 28, 1897. 

6. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 24310 (since 1860 = Fonds 
Navarre 85, ab. 1800=Collége de Navarre 356, in 1741 °— 
Bibliotheca regia Navarre, A, 6. 356, in 1708 ° = Ms. with note: 
libraria regalis collegii Campanie alias Navarre’? = Ms. 
copied ab. 1450.) Vidimus, July 23, 1897. 


X. (1332 A. D.) JEHAN DE ViGNAy, Ysopet de la Mireoir Historial (Livre 
Iv, chap. 2-8). 
1. Besancon, Bibliothtque Municipale, 434. (== Ms. sent to the 


1 Described in Bruxelles, Bibliothtque Royale, 11675-11676, fo 224 ro. 
(Vidimus, June 26, 1897.) 

?See Lille, Bibliotheque Municipale, B. 1511, fo 382. 

* Described in Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, nouv. acq. fr. 5459, p. 22. 

“See Ms. catalogue formerly in the Abbaye de St.-Germain des Prés. 

5 Described in Paris, Biblioth®que Nationale, lat. 9371, fo 15 b. 

® Described in Paris, Bibliothtque Mazarine, 4161 (olim 3137), p. 225. 
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Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris to be photographed by Dr. M. 
P. Brush, in 1905= anc. 117, H. 19= Ms. in Besancon, Abbaye 
de St. Vincent, in 1739= Ms. of Abbé J.-B. Boisot, No. 4, in 
1664= Ms. of Antoine Perrenot, Cardinal de Granvelle, ¢ 1586 
= ws. taken from the Librairie du Louvre, bef. 1424‘ = Librairie 
du Louvre, Inventaire de 1413, No. 145?= Librairie du Louvre, 
Inventaire de 1411, No. 149° = Librairie du Louvre, Inventaire 
de Gilles Mallet dressé en 1373 et récolé en 1380 par Jean Blan- 
chet, No. 238, or 2414= Ms. with note by Charles V, King of 
France, stating that it was copied by his orders in 1372. ) 

2. Leiden, Universiteits-Bibliotheek, Vossianus gallicus, folio 3 A. 
( =as. of Isaac Vossius, t 1689 == Ms. referred to in Librairie du 
Louvre, Inventaire de 1413, note written ab. 1415: ‘‘ Le duc de 
Guienne manda A Jean Maulin et A J. le Bégue de bailler ces 
quatre volumes 4 mons. de Baviére’’ °= Librairie du Louvre, In- 
ventaire de 1413, No. 4°= Librairie du Louvre, Inventaire de 1411, 
No. 47 = Librairie du Louvre, Inventaire de Gilles Mallet dressé 
en 1373 et récolé en 1380 par Jean Blanchet, No. 17* =Ms. 
bound for Charles V, King of France, in 1377 ° = Ms. with note by 
Charles V, King of France, ab. 1865= ms. of Jean II le Bon, 
King of France, in 1364= Ms. with note by Jehan, duc de Nor- 
mendie et de Guienne, ab. 1340-1345 = Ms. copied ab. 1340. ) 

3. London, Library of the Rritish Museum, Royal 14. E. 1. (=ms. 
known to David Casley, in 1734= ms. copied for Henry VII, 
King of England, at Bruges, ab. 1500.'°) 

4, London, Library of Henry Yates Thompson, 19 Portman Square, 
W. (=-ms. bought by Quaritch for £1290, in 1906=Ms. at 
Sotheby Sale, Dec. 14-15, 1906= Inventoire de la Librarie qui 


1 Missing in the Inventaire de 1424: Paris, Bibliothéque Sainte-Gene- 
vieve, Q. 5. f.; Paris, Bibliotheque Mazarine, H1934. 

* Described in Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 9430. 

3 Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 2700. 

‘Described in Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, fr. 2700 (No. 238), and 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Baluze 397 (No. 241). 

5See Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 9430, fo 1 vo. 

® Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 9430. 

7 Described in Paris, Biblioth¢que Nationale, fr. 2700. 

*Described in Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 2700, and in Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Baluze 397. 

*See Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Clairambault, Sceaux 216, p. 
9667, dated at Vincennes, Nov. 23, 1377. 

This Ms. was probably copied from the Ms. described in the Inventoire 
de la Librarie qui est en la Maison 4 Bruges, No. 181, ab. 1467, preserved 
among the Archives de |’ Ancienne Chambre des Comptes at Lille. See 
next item below. 
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est en la Maison A Bruges, No. 181, ab. 1467 1= Ms. referred to 
in a note written ab. 1450: ‘‘Madame a ces 111 livres en prest’’? 
= Inventoire de Marguerite de Bavitre made at Dijon by Jehan 
de Quielent, Jan. 25, 1423, No. 1*=Inventoire de Dijon in 
1420, No. 149 = Ms. referred to in note: ‘‘Donné au duc de 
Bourgogne, le 9 février 1413’’ = Inventoire de 1413, No. 1234 — 
ms. restored to Jean, Duc de Berry, by the Prevost de Paris as 4 
gift from Charles VI, King of France, ab. 1410 = Inventoire de 
1402, No. 943° = Ms. confiscated by the Prevost de Paris = us, 
of Messire Jehan de Montagu, ¢ 1409= Ms. of Jean, Duc de 
Berry = Ms. copied ab. 1375. ) 

5, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 50 (since 1860 = ane. 6731, in 
1682 = ane. 542 = Fontainebleau, Librairie de Francois 1, in 
1523 = Ms. confiscated by Francois I from the Connétable de 
Bourbon, No. 164, in 1523 = Moulins, Librairie du Due de Bour- 
bon, 1488-1523 = Ms. of Pierre de Beaujeu, 1477-1488 — ms. 
confiscated by Louis XI from Jacques d’Armagnac, duc de 
Nemours, when he was beheaded in 1477 = Ms. copied by Gilles 
Gracien for Jacques d’ Armagnac, duc de Nemours, in 1463. 

6. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 308 (since 1860 = anc. 6930, in 
1682 = anc. 257 = Ms. finished before Sept. 6, 1455.) 

7. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 312 (since 1860 = anc. 6934, in 
1682 = anc. 62 = Inventaire de Livres appartenant au duc d’(r- 
léans: Livres 4 recouvrer, No. 26 ab. 1440, ® = Ms. referred to in 
the Compte Messire Jehan de Rochechouart, June 1, 1427, No. 
27 = Inventaire de la librairie de Blois, May 31, 1427, No. 32 = 
Inventaire de la librairie de Blois by P. Renoul in May, 1417, 
No. 33*=Ms. illuminated for Louis, Duc d’Orléans, under the 
supervision of Thevenin Angevin by Jan. 3, 1396°= Ms. copied 
for Louis, Duc d’Orléans, under the supervision of Thevenin 
Angevin by Raoulet d’Orliens by Feb. 12, 1395. This Ms. is now 
exhibited in the Galerie Mazarine, x. 27.) Vidimus, July 16, 1897. 

8. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 316 (since 1860 = anc. 6938, in 
1682 = anc. 412 = Ms. with note: ‘ An se livre du premier volu- 
me du Vincent historial a hystoires xvi**,’’ ab. 1450 = Ms. with 
note: ‘‘Cest volume fu achevé l’an de grace mil CCC et xxxiii, 


1 Lille, Archives de l’ancienne Chambre des Comptes. 
See Inventoire de Dijon in 1420, No. 149. 

5 Lille, Archives de l’ancienne Chambre des Comptes. 

* Described in Paris, Archives Nationales, reg. KK258. 
5 Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 11496. 
® Described in Paris, Archives Nationales, reg. K534. 

7 Described in Paris, Archives Nationales, reg. K269. 

’ Described in Paris, Archives Nationales, reg. K534. 

9 Described in Paris, Archives Joursanvault, No. 839. 
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la veille sainte Katerine,’’ i. e. Nov. 24= Ms. probably copied 
for Queen Jeanne de Bourgogne under the supervision of Jehan 
de Vignay himself, in 1333. ) 

9. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, fr. 6354 (since 1860 = Supplément 
fr. 46°1, in 1820 = ms. bound with the monogram of Napoléon I, 
ab. 1810, indicating that it probably came from the library of an 
émigré at the time of the Revolution, ab. 1790 = ms. of Philippe, 
Comte de Béthune, in 1662 = ms. with the coats of arms of Tan- 
neguy du Chitel, + 1477, and of his wife Jeanne Raguenei de 
Malestroit = Ms. copied ab. 1450.) 

10. Roma, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Reg. 538 (= Reg. 675, 
in 1739 = ms. which Pope Alexander VIII purchased from Queen 
Christina of Sweden and deposited in the Bibliotheca Apostolica 
Vaticana in 1689 = ms. which Queen Christina of Sweden pur- 
chased from Alexandre Petau in 1650'= Ms. with note: ‘‘ Alex- 
ander Pauli filius, senator Parisiensis, anno 1649’? = Ms. of Paul 
Petau, t 1614 = Inventaire de Prigent de Coétivy, No. 1, in 1450 
= Ms. with note: ‘‘Dame sans per. A Prigent. Ce livre est a 
Prigent, seigneur de Rais, de Coétivy et de Taillebourg, conseil- 
lier et chambellan du corps du roy et admiral de France,’’ after 
1443 = Ms. of owner whose name has been erased, ab. 1440 = Ms. 
copied ab. 1425. ) 


XI. (Ab. 1350 A. D.) Ysorer II pe Paris. 

1. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 15213 (since 1860 = Supplément 
fr. 766, in 1820= ms. which was probably confiscated from an 
émigré at the time of the Revolution, ab. 1790 = Ms. taken from 
the Librairie du Louvre bef. 1424?= Librairie du Louvre, 
Inventaire de 1413, No. 74° = Librairie du Louvre, Inventaire 
de 1411, No. 75*=Uibrairie du Louvre, Inventaire de Giiles 
Mallet dressé en 1373 et récolé en 1380 par Jean Blanchet, No. 
121, or 1225=— Ms. copied ab. 1370.) Vidimus, July 29, 1897. 

2. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 24432 (since 1860 = Fonds 
Notre-Dame 198, in 1756== Notre-Dame de Paris, Fol. M21°, 
bef. 1756= Ms. of Perrenette de Pluvot= ms. of Denis Lucey, 
1566 = Ms. copied after 1332.) Vidimus, July 29, 1897. 


' Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 9372. 

? Missing in the Inventaire de 1424: Paris, Bibliothtque Sainte-Gene- 
vive, Q. 5. f.; Paris, Bibliothtque Mazarine, H1934. 

5 Described in Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, fr. 9430. 

* Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 2700. 

5 Described in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 2700 (No. 121), and 
Paris, Bibliothé¢que Nationale, Fonds Baluze 397 ( No. 122). 
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XII. (1479 A.D.) Junien Macno, Esopet en Francoys. 
1. Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Institut Royal de France, 4to. 145 (in 
1828 = Paris, Premiére Bibliothéque de I’ Hétel de Ville, B. L. 
147, ab. 1780 = Ms. copied ab. 1480. ) 


XIII. (1482 A. D.) Cotart Mansion, Dyalogue des Creatures. 

1. Paris, Boutourline Sale in 1839, No. 483. ( = Ms. of Dmitri Petro- 
vitch Boutourline, 1850 == Catalogue of‘ Boutourline Library 
in 1831, No. 77 == Ms. of Francisque de Bethencourt, 28 desem- 
bre, 1628 = Ms. of Francisque de Bethencourt’s father, bef. 1628 
==?ms. of Marguérite d’Autriche, 1530? ms. bought by 
Marguérite d’ Autriche from Charles de Croy, Prince de Chimay, 
in 14911 — Ms. with autograph of Charles de Croy, Prince de 
Chimay after 1486, ¢ 1521 — ms. copied by Bertoulet Lebrun, in 
1482. ) 

2. Wien, Bibliotheca Palatina, 2572. (= olim Eug. f. 63 = Ms. copied 
ab. 1485.) 

XIV. (Ab. 1490 A. D.) Ysorer III pe Paris. 

1. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fr. 983 (since 1860 = ane. 7304, in 
1682 = ane. 816.1 anc. mmexcii = Ms. of Charles IX, King of 
France, ¢ 1574== Ms. with note: ‘‘Ce liure appartient a maistre 
Pierre Paulmier, examinateur de par le Roy nostre sire ou Chaste- 
let de Paris,’’ ab. 1500 — ms. copied ab. 1490.) Vidimus, July 
29, 1897. 


By way of conclusion a few general statements may be 
made concerning the bibliographical list just given. 

The fourteen collections here described are contained in 
forty-nine separate and distinct manuscripts, some of which 
include two or three sets of fables. Of these manuscripts 
all but two, or perhaps three, are now in public libraries. 

It is evident from the number of manuscripts which con- 
tain the fables of Marie de France that this collection was 
the most popular of them all in the Middle Ages. 

A closer inspection will reveal certain other interesting 
facts. At present the majority of the manuscripts in ques- 
tion are preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, 


1See Lille, Bibliothéque Municipale, B. 1511, fo 382. 
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but in earlier centuries this was not the case. About two 
hundred years ago the library of Notre-Dame de Paris had 
five of the fable manuscripts, while in the sixteenth century 
Claude Fauchet seems to have owned four of them. Still 
earlier we find four of these manuscripts in the possession of 
Charles de Croy, Comte de Chimay (later Prince de Chimay). 

Most of the manuscripts here enumerated were copied in 
France, a few of them in England and Belgium, and one in 
Italy. At the present time they are preserved in the libra- 
ries of France, England, Belgium, Holland, Austria, and 
Italy. It seems likely that a few more fable manuscripts 
will come to light in the future, but of all those copied in 
the Middle Ages probably one-half have already perished 
by fire or otherwise. That the statement just made is 
approximately true will appear by a consideration of the 
number of constructive manuscripts posited by the respective 
editors of those collections that have already been published. 

In many cases it is extremely difficult to trace the history 
of the individual manuscripts for more than a century, and 
the further back we go the greater is the obscurity which 
surrounds them. Up to the present no manuscripts have 
been traced back to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, but 
three to the fourteenth, and only eleven to the fifteenth 
century. Of the history of the remainder comparatively little 
is known, and even in the case of the others there are often 
large gaps in the line of library tradition as here recorded. 

It is to be hoped that in the years to come still more light 
will be thrown by further investigations among the sources 
of French literature in the Middle Ages upon the attractive 
field of the A&sopic Fable, and it is the intention of the 
writer of the present article to treat somewhat fully at a later 
time of the descriptions of French fable manuscripts found in 
Medizeval catalogues, inventories, and accounts. 
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IX.—SOME DISPUTED QUESTIONS IN 
BEOWULF-CRITICISM.' 


The Scandinavian analogues to the adventures of Beowult 
are of considerable interest to students of the Anglo-Saxon 
epic. Stories of this type, occasionally affording striking 
resemblances in detail, appear in distant countries,—among 
the Japanese and the North American Indians, for example, 
—but these are clearly of little significance for the evolution 
of the tale on Germanic soil. And we need hardly attach 
more weight to the feats of the Celtie hero Cuchulinn, 
nearer neighbor though he be, than to those of Tsuna in 
Japan.? The case is different with parallels in médrchen and 
saga found among the very peoples by whose kinsfolk the 
deeds in the epic must have been celebrated. In two 
instances the story is told of heroes of later times. Grettir 
the Strong, who subdues two trolls, one in a hall and the 
other in a cave under a waterfall, was a historical character 
of the eleventh century, and Orm Storolfsson, whose struggles 
with a demon cat and a giant recall in many ways the deeds 
of Beowulf, flourished some two centuries later. The valid- 
ity of a third parallel, in the Saga of Hrolf Kraki, is by no 
means clear. Here the problem is complicated in various 
ways. The saga itself is late, hardly older than the time of 
Chaucer in its present shape, and possibly dating from the 
early part of the fifteenth century. But Bodvar Bjarki, the 
hero whose exploits have suggested those of Beowulf, while 
probably historical, is a figure of considerable antiquity, not, 


1 Certain problems considered in the following pages were discussed very 
briefly in a paper read at the meeting of the Modern Language Association 
at Princeton University, in December, 1908. 

2Cf. Kittredge, Harvard Studies and Notes, vol. viii, pp. 227 ff. 
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like Grettir and Orm, a person of the later saga-period. He 
was in the service of Hrolf Kraki, the Hrothulf of Beowulf, 
who reigned, like Hrothgar, at Leire in Zealand. These, 
and other considerations, have led to the conjecture that the 
relation between the story of Bjarki and Beowulf may date 
from very early times, and that such discrepancies as appear 
may be due to independent developments in the saga itself. 
Elaborate theories of the early history of the material in 
Beowulf have even been constructed on this foundation, and 
the whole matter has been frequently discussed, ever since 
the full importance of Scandinavian tradition in the evolu- 
tion of the poem has been generally recognized. It is the 
aim of the present paper to review this problem, in regard 
to which there seems to be little agreement among scholars, 
and attempt to place it in a somewhat clearer light. 

The subject is important quite as much because it brings 
up other unsolved questions as for its own sake. The criti- 
cism of Beowulf is a tangled thicket, and whoever would 
make a clearing at a given point, and try to gain a wider 
view into the distance, must expect to find that there are 
more trees to be felled than he had supposed, and that the 
only path which lies open to him may be blocked by a 
monarch of the forest. The enormous amount of critical 
literature, too, offers fresh obstacles, by reason of its very 
bulk, to a clear comprehension of the epic, and everyone 
knows how tenacious parasitic growths may be. Beginning 
with the more specialized investigation, then, we shall find 
that questions of greater weight will demand a hearing, the 
most important one being how far the material may rest on 
a mythological basis, and how far the determination of these 
mythological elements is possible. 
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I. 


Similarities of incident between the Anglo-Saxon epie 
and the Hrélfssaga Kraka were first observed, apparently, 
by Gisli Brynjulfson in 1857.’ Until very recently, the 
opinion that these are not the result of chance has heey 
almost universal, although there has been little agreement 
as to their exact significance.” It is hardly possible to 
classify critical opinion satisfactorily ; it is too much com- 
plicated by other theories. Bugge and Sarrazin have heen 
the chief champions of a common early source, and ten 
Brink was perhaps the most distinguished advocate of the 
hypothesis of late influence of the developed Beowulf-story 
upon the Scandinavian saga. Earlier discussions of thie 
matter are of less importance, since they did not take into 
account the evidence of the Bjarkarimur. This material, 
first published by Finnur Jénsson in 1904, gives most 
important testimony for the adventures of Hrolf and his 
heroes. Any investigation which neglects it can carry but 
little weight. Partly on this evidence, and partly on other 
grounds, Axel Olrik, in the most distinguished contribution 
to Germanic saga which has appeared for many years, has 


1 Antiq. Tidsk., 1852-3, p. 130, cf. Bugge, below. 

Consult Miillenhoff, Beowulf, Berl., 1889, pp. 55 ff.; ten Brink, Beowul/, 
Strassburg, 1888, pp. 185 ff.; Symons, Germ. Heldensage, Strassburg, 18*9, 
p-. 44, and Paul’s Grundriss, vol. 111, p. 649; Symons’ views have been 
taken from the later work, ‘‘ Ziige aus dem anglischen mythus von Béaw- 
Biar . . . . wurden auf den diinischen sagenhelden ( BéSvarr-) Bjarki, 
durch Ahnlichkeit der Namen veranlasst, iibertragen’’ ; Boer, Die Beoww!/- 
sage, Arkiv f. nord. Filol., vol. x1x, pp. 45ff., ef. esp. pp. 47 ff.; Kluge, 
Eng. Studien, vol. xx, p. 144; Bugge, Paul-Braune Beitriige, vol. xu, 
pp. 54 ff., cf. note in Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 111, p. 801; 
Sarrazin, Anglia, vol. 1x, pp. 195 ff., Eng. Studien, vol. xvi, pp. 71 f., 
vol. xxl, pp. 242 ff., and vol. xxxv, pp. 19ff., also his Beowul/-Stucien, 
Berl., 1888, pp. 13 ff, References to Paul’s Grundriss in the present paper 
are always to the second edition. 
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recently denied’ that the fight with the monster at the 
court of Hrolf Kraki really affords a parallel to Beowulf— 
«neither Beowulf’s wrestling match in the hall, nor in the 
fen, nor his contest with the fire-drake have any real 
identity [7 ¢., with the passage in the saga]; but when one 
take a little of all of them, one can get a sort of similarity 
to the latest and poorest form of the, Bjarki-saga.’’ One 
might be inclined to accept the verdict of so learned an 
authority without question, were it not that Finnur Jéns- 
son, in his edition of the saga and the rimur, has reaffirmed 
his belief in this connection, cbserving that “the hall- 
attacking monster is nothing else than a reminiscence of 
Grendel in Beowulf, though altered and faded.” Heusler, 
too, while recognizing fully the value of Olrik’s contribution 
to the question, thinks that even admitting some of his 
contentions, one may disagree with his conclusion, and that 
the similarity of the motive to that in Leowulf is probably 
not the result of chance.* 


1 Danmarks Heltedigtning, Kob., 1903, vol. 1, p. 135. 

2 Hrélfs saga kraka og Bjarkarimur, udgivne for samfund til udgivelse af 
gammel nordisk litteratur, Kéb., 1904. Cf. p. xxii. In his Oldnorske og 
Oldislandske Litteraturs Historie (1898) he called it ‘‘en rigtignok svag 
afglans af det fra Bjovulf bekendte Grendelsagn,’’ vol. u, p. 832. 

*Heusler’s reviews of Olrik are to be found in Anz. siir deutsches Alter- 
tum, vol. XXX, pp. 26-36; Zis. fiir deutsches Altertum, vol. xxxv1 (NF), 
pp. 57-87. It is perhaps worth while to give Heusler’s comment in full: 
“Die frage nach dem zusammenhang von Béowulf-Biir-Biarki behandelt 
O. s, 434 ff., 244. 248 behutsam und einleuchtend. Nur wenn, nach 
ausweis der Biarkarimur, der biir an die stelle des gefliigelten ungeheuers 
tritt, und wenn man das bluttrinken Hialtis als die spitze der erzihlung 
gelten liisst, bleibt ein zusammengesetztes motiv iibrig: ‘ein held kommt 
von Schweden (Gautland) an den Dinenhof und titet ein ungetiim, das 
darch sein niichtliches erscheinen die hofmannen in schrecken hiilt ’—ein 
motiv, dessen iihnlichkeit mit dem von Béowulf doch wol iiber den zufall 
hinausgeht. Und dann wird man es nicht ganz abweisen, dass der name 
Biarki (= Bericho) den etymologisch unverwanten, aber iihnlich klingenden 
namen Biir (== Béaw ) angezogen habe, und dass dadurch der Rolfskiimpe 
Biarki inhaber jenes fabulosen abenteuers wurde.’’—Anz., loc. cit., p. 32. 
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Apart from these important expressions of opinion, the 
reviews of Olrik’s book which have thus far appeared do 
not indicate the attitude taken by scholars towards this 
sweeping denial of what had been considered a well-estab- 
lished relationship between Beowulf and BéSvar. Reviews 
by Ranisch' and Mogk? do not discuss it. Mogk had 
expressed himself, in the same year that Olrik’s book was 
published, as believing that the BéSvarsddttr in the saga 
might be considered “a werewolf-myth, into which the 
Grendel-motive of Beowulf is woven.”’* Various authorities 
have continued to treat the connection between the two 
stories as an established or probable fact. Sarrazin, in a 
recently published monograph in Englische Studien, holds to 
his earlier view, which Mr. Chadwick, in the new Cambridye 
History of English Literature, seems inclined to accept.‘ 
Brandl does not express a very decided opinion, although 
he seems to regard the relationship as doubtful.® Gering, in 
his translation of Beowulf (1906), speaks of the “ unverkenn- 
bare Ahnlichkeit” between the Grendel story and the saga 
of BoSvar Bjarki. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult for the unpre- 
judiced investigator to make up his mind, and there is 
nothing left for him to do but to go to the sources, and 
work the problem out for himself. The subject is not an 
easy one, and a careful study of its complications and due 
allowance for them are necessary if the results are to be 
of any value. We cannot judge of the relations of these 
different narratives by looking at them as they stand; their 
history and transmutations must be taken carefully into 
account. Whatever position one assumes, he must be deeply 


Arkiv, vol. p. 276. 2 Zits. fiir Volkskunde, vol. x1v, p. 250. 
5 Paul’s Grundriss, vol. 11, p. 842. 
* Vol. 1 (1907), p. 29. 5 Paul’s Grundriss, vol. p. 993. 
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indebted to the researches of Olrik, as the present paper 
sufficiently shows. Grasp of a multitude of complicated 
details and rare psychological insight make his book a very 
noteworthy contribution to Germanic saga. As regards the 
study which follows, the writer feels that its chief value is 
not so much to prove a series of theses as to restate and 
criticise certain debatable matters, giving important passages 
in the texts and indicating bibliography and the general 
trend of scholarly opinion in such a way that the reader 
may form an intelligent judgment of his own. 


II. 


Let us first consider the passage in the Hrélfssaga in 
which the resemblances to Beowulf have been thought to lie." 
It will be recalled that Bjarki is the son of Bjorn, and the 
grandson of king Hring of Uppdalir. He has just come to 
the court of king Hrolf Kraki at Hleidargard, or Lethra, 
in Denmark. On his way he has taken refuge for the night 
in the house of a peasant. The good-wife has told him that 
her son Hétt is made the sport of the men at court, and 
begged that Bjarki will be kind to him. Arrived at the 
hall, Bjarki takes Hitt, an abject coward, under his protec- 
tion. During the evening meal the champions of Hrolf 
amuse themselves by throwing bones at Bjarki and Hatt. 


'The Hrélfssaga has been edited by Rafn, Fornaldarsigur, Cop., 1829, 
vol. 1; by V. A’smundarson, F. A. S., Reykjavik, 1891, vol. 1; by Finnur 
Jénsson, Cop., 1904. Danish translation by Rafn, Nordiske Kampe-His- 
torier, Cop., 1821, vol. 1. There is an excellent German translation by 
P. Herrmann, Die Geschichte von Hrolf Kraki, Torgau, 1905. This contains 
much useful supplementary material; parallel passages from related 
sources, ete. For further bibliography consult Herrmann, p. 4. The above 
rendering is based on Jénsson’s text; but I have followed Herrmann’s 
example in not keeping the present tenses, which interchange with the 
preterits in a way disturbing to narrative in modern English. 
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Bjarki hurls back a bone, and kills one of the king’s men. 
The affair is ultimately settled, and BoSvar Bjarki becomes 
a retainer of the king. 


And as the Yule-feast approached, the men grew depressed. BiiSvar 
asked Hott the reason ; he told him that a beast had already come two ste- 
cessive winters, a great and terrible one,—‘‘and it has wings on its back 
and flies about continually ; two autumns it has already sought us here, 
and it does great damage ; no weapon wounds it, but the king’s champions, 
the best warriors of all, don’t come home at this time.”’ BéSvar said, 
‘*The hall isn’t so well defended as I thought, if a beast can destroy the 
domain and property of the king.’? Hétt answered, ‘ That is no beast, it 
is rather the greatest of monsters.’’ (pat er ekki d¥r, heldr er pat hit mesta 
troll). Ndw came the Yule-even; and the king said, ‘‘ Now I desire 
that the men be still and quiet in the night, and I forbid them all to run 
any risk on account of the beast; let the cattle fare as fate wills (sem 
auSnar) ; my men [ do not wish to lose.’’ All premised to act as the king 
commanded. But BoSvar crept secretly out in the night; he made [Hétt 
go with him, but Hitt only went because he was forced to, crying out that 
it would surely be the death of him. Bé®Svar told him it would turn out 
better. They went out of the hall, and BoSvar had to carry him, so full 
of fear was he. Now they saw the beast, and Hott shrieked as loud as he 
could, and cried that the beast was going to swallow him. BéSvyar com- 
manded the dog (bikkjuna hans, i. e. Hitt) to keep still, and threw him 
down in the moss, and there he lay in unspeakable terror, and didn’t even 
dare to run home. Then BéSvar attacked the beast, but it chanced that 
the sword stuck in the sheath when he wanted to draw it; then he pulled 
so hard at the sword that it flew out of the sheath, and he plunged (leger) 
it immediately with such force under the shoulder of the beast, that it 
penetrated the heart, and hard and heavily fell the beast down on the 
ground dead. Then BéSvar went over to where Hétt was lying. He took 
him up and carried him over to the place where the beast lay dead. Hitt 
trembled frightfully. B6Svar said, ‘‘ Now you must drink the blood of the 
beast.’’? For a long time he was loth to do this, but he finally didn’t dare 
to do otherwise. BéSvar made him drink two big gulps, and eat some of 
the beast’s heart ; then BéSvar grappled with him, and they struggled 
long with each other. Bé®Svar said, ‘*‘ Now you have become very strong, 
and I don’t believe that you will be afraid of the troop of King Hrolf any 
longer.’’ Hétt answered, ‘‘I shall not fear them any more, nor shall I he 
afraid of you henceforth.’’ ‘‘ That is well, comrade Hatt,’’ [said BoSyar] 
‘“and now will we set up the beast, and arrange it so that the othezs will 
think it alive.” They did so. Then they went in and were quiet ; no one 
knew what they had done. 
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The king asked in the morning whether they knew anything of the 
beast ; whether it had showed itself anywhere in the night ; they told him 
the cattle were all safe and sound in the folds. The king bade his men see 
if they couldn’t find any indication that it had come thither. The warders 
obeyed, came quickly back again and told the king that the beast was 
advancing rapidly to attack the town (borginn). The king bade his men 
be courageous, [and said] each one should help, according as he had cour- 
age for it, and proceed against this monster. It was done as the king com- 
manded ; they made themselves ready for it. The king looked at the beast 
and said, ‘‘I don’t see that the beast moves ; but who will undertake the 
task and attack it?’’ Bé®Svar answered, ‘‘ A brave man might be able to 
satisfy his curiosity about this! (pat veri nesta hrausts manns forvitnis- 
bot.) Comrade Hott, destroy this evil talk about you,—men say that 
there is neither strength nor courage in you; go up and kill the beast !— 
you see nobody else wants to.”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Hott, ‘‘I will undertake it.’’ 
The king said, ‘‘ I don’t know whence this courage has come to you, Hatt, 
you have changed marvellously in a short time.’? Hltt said, ‘Give me 
your sword Gullinhjalti, which you are bearing, and | will kill the beast 
or die in the attempt.’’ King Hrolf said, ‘‘ This sword can only be borne 
by a man who is both brave and daring.’’ Hott answered, ‘‘ You shall be 
convinced that Iam such a man.’’ The king said, ‘‘ Who knows whether 
your character hasn’t changed more than appearances show? Take the 
sword and may you have good fortune!’’ Then Hitt attacked the beast 
and struck at it as soon as he was near enough so that he could hit it, and 
the beast fell down dead. BoSvar said, ‘‘ Look, lord, what he has done !”’ 
The king replied, ‘‘ Truly he has changed much, but Hétt alone didn’t 
kill the beast, you were the man who did it.’’ BoSvar said, ‘It may be 
so.”’ The king said, ‘ I knew as soon as vou came here that only few men 
could compare with you, but this seems to me your most illustrious deed, 
that you have made a warrior out of Hétt, who appeared little born to 
great good fortune. And now I wish him called Hitt no longer, he shall 
from this day be named Hjalti,—thou shalt be called after the sword 
Gullinhjalti.”? 


Truly, a strange mingling of comedy and mock-heroies ! 
The Hrélfssaga indeed bears its character and history writ- 
ten large upon it. Incongruous and inharmonious elements 
have been added to a good old heroic story, and not always 
well worked into the narrative, so that contradictions and 
inconsistencies often appear. The tendency to exaggeration, 


‘Jonsson, Hrélfssaga, pp. 68 ff. ; Herrmann, pp. 73 ff. 
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the love of the fantastic, so characteristic of later saga-litera- 
ture, are frequently visible. According to the most recent 
editor, the present form of the work can hardly be older 
than the first half of the fifteenth century.’ Consequently, 
conclusions in regard to the history of Hrolf and his men 
can be drawn from this source only when strongly supported 
by earlier evidence. The propping-up and killing of the 
dead beast, a motive not found elsewhere in the story at this 
point, is a good instance of the bungling insertions of the 
redactor or redactors. Of course it destroys the whole effect 
of the scene, reducing the courage-motive to mere farce, 
So, too, the exaggerated low-comedy element in the char- 
. acter of Hjalti. There can be little doubt that he was in 


the beginning a heroic figure,—Olrik believes him to have 
been created by the poet of the Bjarkamol, as an incarnation 
of the fidelity of the warriors of Hrolf.?  Bjarki’s visit to 
the peasant’s house and the defence of Hétt-Hjalti in the 
hall are the work of later times. It might not be necessary 
to emphasize this, were it not for the fact that much 
criticism does not take it sufficiently into account. The 
strength and prowess of Hjalti, rendering him able to stand 
beside Bjarki in heroism, were explained by the blood- 
drinking episode, probably pretty early in the history of the 
H tale, but this does not mean that in the previous form of the 
story Hjalti was necessarily conceived as a coward before the 
| blood-drinking took place. Mighty heroes did not disdain 


to increase their courage and strength by such draughts. In 

this very saga and in the rimur, Bjarki gains fresh vigor 
by his own brother’s blood. Elgfrodi is half beast, half man. 

Hadding, at the direction of Odin, got renewed might by 


' Cf. Jénsson’s Introduction, esp. pp. xxvi ff. See also his Oldnorske og 
Oldislandske Litteraturs Historie, vol. 11, pp. 829 ff., and Mogk, Paul’s 
| Grundriss, vol. 11 (2nd ed.), pp. 841 ff. 
Heltedigtning, p. 69. 
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drinking the blood of a lion, as Saxo relates in his first 
book. Neither Bjarki nor Hadding was a coward before 
this occurrence, of course; on the contrary, it is expressly 
stated that both were valiant from their youth up. The 
saga has gone furthest in degrading and trivializing the 
character of Hjalti in these earlier scenes, just as it alone 
has mistaken his nickname Hétt for his true name, and 
made his real name Hjalti a mere appellation bestowed as a 
reward for bravery. 

For an earlier form of the narrative in the saga we must 
look at the rimur and Saxo. <A comparison with the rimur 
is of particular significance, since it shows pretty clearly the 
nature of some of the additions made by the saga. Only 
recently, as has already been said, have these verses been 
placed at the disposal of scholars, through Jénsson’s edition. 
He dates them “in round figures” at 1400, if indications 
of style and language are to be trusted. They belong to 
the earliest group of rimw, and in content are close to the 
Skjoldungasaga in the Arngrim form. The two passages 
which are of especial interest in the present discussion are 
here given." 


Most of the men insulted Hjalti ; he was not clever in speech. One day 
they (Bjarki and Hjalti) went out of the hall, so that the king’s men did 
not know of it. Hjalti was afraid, and cried, ‘‘ Let us not go near this 
wood; there is a she-wolf here, which eats men; she will soon kill us 
both.’”? The she-wolf burst out of a thicket, frightful, with gaping jaws. 
Hjalti thought this terrible ; his legs and all his limbs trembled. Un- 
daunted Bjarki advanced upon her, struck deep with his axe ; fearful blood 
streamed from the she-wolf. ‘‘ Between two things,’’ said BéSvar, ‘‘ shall 
you choose, Hjalti,—drink this blood, or I will kill you, no courage seems 
to be in you.’”? Angrily answered Hjalti, ‘‘I don’t dare to drink blood ; 
(but) it is best to do it if I must ; now I have no better choice.’? He lay 
down to drink the blood ; then he drank three swallows,—enough for fight- 
ing with one man! His courage increased, his strength waxed, he became 


' Jonsson, Hrélfs saga kraka 07 Bjarkarimur, esp. pp. xxviii ff. 
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very strong, mighty asa troll, all his clothes burst open. So he became 
courageous at heart, he feared not the flight of steel, the name of coward 
he feared no more, he was equal to BoSvar in courage. (IV, 58-66. )! 


He ( Hjalti) has gained a brave heart and a courageous disposition ; he 
has got strength and valor from the blood of the she-wolf. The folds at 
Hleidargard were attacked by a gray bear; many such beasts were there 
far and wide thereabout. Bjarki was told that it had killed the herdsimen’s 
dogs; it was not much used to contending with men. (?) Hrolf and al! 
his men prepared to hunt the bear—‘‘ he shall be greatest in my hall, who 
faces the beast!’’ Roaring the bear ran from its lair and shook its baleful 
paws, so that the men fled. Hjalti looked on when the combat began ; he 
had nothing in his hands. Hrolf tossed to Hjalti his sword ; the warrior 
stretched forth his hand and grasped it. Then he plunged it into the bear's 
right shoulder, and the bear fell down dead. That was his first heroic 
deed, many others followed ; his heart was ever brave in the battle. From 
this exploit he got the name of Hjalti the brave, and was the equa! of 
Bjarki. (V, 4-13.)? 


In commenting on this episode, Jénsson says: “ If we 
inquire what is most original here, there is really, as the 
evidence stands (i og for sig), scarcely any doubt that the 
rimur have made two beasts (the she-wolf and the gray 
bear) out of one, so that the saga may be held to have better 
preserved the original in this regard. This is strongly 
supported by the consideration that the monster which 
attacks the hall is nothing else than a reminiscence of 
Grendel in Beowulf, though altered and faded, But this 
shows the saga’s superiority over the rimur in this regard.” ’ 
We can agree with Jénsson that the rimur represent a 
further development of the story in that they present two 
beasts Where the other sources haye one, but not that the 


1 Jonsson, pp. 139-140, Herrmann, p. 73. 

2 Jonsson, pp. 141-142, Herrmann, p. 75. These two passages are para- 
phrased by Olrik, Heltedigtning, pp. 116-117. Indeed, it is best not to 
attempt to render the elaborate rhymes and repetitions of the original too 
literally, cf. Herrmann’s note, p. 2. The sense is occasionally obscure, and 
the ms. defective. 

Hrélfssaga, ete., p. xxii. 
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saga shows the monster in an earlier form than the imu. 
It looks as though the fight with the gray bear, given in the 
rimur to Hjalti, had originally belonged to Bjarki, and as 
though this shift had given rise to a second combat, the one 
with the she-wolf, introduced for the purpose of motivating 
the courage of Hjalti. That the bear-tight is the original 
one, and that it was fought by Bjarki, is shown by the 


account in Saxo. 

After relating Bjarki’s defence of Hjalti (Hialto) in the 
hall of Rolf, at the bridal banquet of Agnar and Rute, 
Rolf’s sister, and the duel between Biarco and Agnar, 
resulting in the latter’s death, Saxo continues: ‘ Talibus 
operum meritis exultanti nouam de se siluestris fera vie- 
toriam prebuit. Ursum quippe eximie magnitudinis obuium 
sibi inter dumeta factum iaculo confecit, comitemque suum 
Ialtonem, quo uiribus maior euaderet, applicato ore egestum 
belue cruorem haurire iussit. Creditum namque erat, hoc 
pocionis genere corporei roboris incrementa prestari.””' By 
these valorous achievements Biarco gained intimacy with 
the chief men of the court, and himself received Rute as a 
bride. 

When Jonsson says that the monster in the saga represents 
amore original form of the story, it is impossible to agree 
with him. Olrik has shown beyond question, it seems 
to me, that the winged troll is a special late elaboration 
peculiar to the Hré/fssaga. For the details of this argu- 
ment the reader is referred to Olrik’s pages.? But the 
probabilities are so overwhelmingly in its favor that it 
really needs little proof. The troll is only found in “the 
latest and poorest form of the Bjarki-story,” while the earlier 
and more archaic versions represent the contest as with a 


Saxo, ed. Holder, Strassburg, 1886, p. 56. 
* Heltedigtning, pp. 116 ff., pp. 134 ff. 
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bear or wolf. There seems to be no reason to dissent from 
the general theory of the priority of this material in Danish, 
Olrik has, to be sure, been criticised for attaching undue 
importance to Saxo and the Danish versions of the Hrolf- 
story in contradistinction to those in Icelandic.’ There js 
no need of raising this issue here ; it seems altogether likely 
that the version in Saxo, as far as it goes, embodies the 
earlier form. But I see no reason to conclude that this was 
all of the episode as it was known to the Danes. There has 
been a good deal of discussion as to whether the blood-drink- 
ing is the “point” of the incident or not, whether it was an 
original feature or a secondary development? Olrik holds 
the former view, believing that “the Danish saga is solely 
and only built up on the motive of drinking the blood of a 
wild beast.” This was doubtless the part of the story which 
interested Saxo most, and I believe that there is io doubt 
that it had its origin in the common superstition that one 
gets the characteristics of an animal by drinking its blood 
or eating its flesh, but there seems to be evidence that the 
bear-fight existed as a saga-episode before the blood-drink- 
ing motive was added, that we may have here an old adyen- 
ture of Bjarki’s, originally not connected with the fortunes 
of Hjalti, which has been utilized to motivate the latter's 
courage. 

Saxo expressly states that this incident gave Biarco fresh 
renown: “novam.... uictoriam prebuit,’”’ and continucs, 
after relating it, “ His facinorum uirtutibus clarissimas opti- 
matum familiaritates adeptus,” ete. Although he gives no 


'Cf. Jénsson, Hrélfssaga, etc., p. xxvii. 

Cf. Boer, Archiv, vol. p. 52, ‘Ganz wiNkiirlich ist schliesslich die 
annahme, der zug, dass Bjarki Héttr-Hjalti das blut des biren trinken lasst, 
sei in der diinischen sage die pointe der erzihlung. . . . Mit gleichem 
rechte kann man solchen behauptungen — vollstiindig entgegen- 
gesetzte axiomata aufstellen.’’ 
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details, his narrative is, as far as one can see, quite as much 
designed to illustrate the!valor of Bjarki as to explain the 
courage of Hjalti. We must surely be careful to avoid 
concluding that {Saxo necessarily gives the whole of the 
story. Heusler has noted, in another connection, that little 
reliance can be*placed in the argument that because material 
is not fully given in Saxo it presumably did not exist in 
Danish. ‘“Schliisse ex silentio sind iiberhaupt bei Saxo 
gefihrlicher als bei den meisten andern sagendenkmiilern : 
wie der sammler der Pidrekssaga, so steht Saxo ausserhalb 
des stromes der vertrauten heimischen sagenkunde und 
sammelt emsig, was ihm der strom an sein ufer treibt. Voll- 
stindigkeit darf man bei thm nirgends von vornherein erwar- 
ten?! Saxo is of course often allusive where Icelandic 
yersions are detailed. Jénsson points out that Icelandic 
tradition is much richer and without doubt more representa- 
tive of early forms (alderdomsagtig) and more genuine in 
regard to its whole constitution than Saxo’s. We may, then, 
have to infer the fuller form of the story by observing the 
Icelandic monuments, making of course all due allowances. 
Olrik calls attention to the fact that Millenhoff decided for 
the same interpretation which he favors. It is worth 
observing, however, that Miillenhoff admitted that the 
blood-drinking motive might be secondary, “dies kénnte ja 
allerdings eine spiitere veriinderung einer alten fabel sein.’’? 
It is impossible to do Miillenhoff’s discussion justice without 
reading it in full; and it is too much complicated by other 
theories to make a review advisable here. 

A further piece of evidence tends to confirm the view that 
the bear-killing was an older exploit of Bjarki’s, originally 


' Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, vol. xxxvi, (NF), p. 62. Italics are 
mine. 


* Beovulf, Berlin, 1889, p. 55. 
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unconnected with the blood-drinking. Dr. Max Deutsel- 
bein has recently pointed out what he thinks to be an early 
form of this in the Hereward-saga.' It may be worth while 
to examine this parallel somewhat in detail. The Gosy 
Herwardi deserves more careful attention from the student 
of early Germanic saga than it has hitherto received. Thy 
statement of the writer that he had seen some of the eom- 
panions of Hereward, which there seems no good reason to 
doubt, places its composition in the early twelfth century. 
The presence of Scandinavian elements in the story js 
unmistakable,—indeed, we have in this very passage 
direct reference, “ad fabulam Danorum.’’ Hereward, an 
exile from his home, comes to the court of a Northumbrian 
potentate, where he gains renown by killing an enormous 
bear. 


QuALITER Maxrmum Ursum Herwarpvs Intrerrecit, Unpe Locrx 
Cum Miuitisus Usr MANEBAT PROMERUIT. 


Quod ubi quidam Gisebritus de Gant comperit, scilicet expulsionem 
ejus, pro illo misit, filiolus enim erat divitis illius; et profectus ultra 
Northumberland ad eum pervenit, solus ex propria provincia et paterna 
hereditate, cum solo servo Martino, cui cognomen erat Levipes, ubi non 
multis commoranti diebus quiddam laudabile contingit. Mos autem illi 
diviti fuit in Pascha, in Pentecosten, et in Natale Domini, ex claustris 
eductis saevis feris juvenum vires et animos temptare, qui militare cingu- 
lum expectabant etarma. Cum quibus Herwardus in primordio sui adyen- 
tus, videlicet in Natale Domini, associatus, rogavit sibi unum e feris 
aggredi licere, aut saltem illum maximum ursum qui aderat, quem inclyti 
ursi Norwey fuisse filium, ac formatum secundum pedes illius et caput ad 
fabulant Danorum affirmabant sensum humanum habentem, et loquelam 
hominis intelligentem et doctum ad bellum; ejus igitur pater in silvis 
fertur puellam rapuisse, et ex ea Biernum regem Norwey genuisse ; nee 


1 Studien zur Sagengeschichte Englands, 1, pp. 249 ff. Céthen, 1906. 

? Printed in Gaimar, Lestorie des Engles, ed. Hardy and Martin, London, 
1888, vol. 1, pp. 339 ff. This is a more accurate text than those of Bright 
and Michel, (cf. Introd., p. xlvii). For general criticism, cf. Introd., p. 
liif. The passage here reproduced will be found on pp. 343-4. 
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obtinere potuit, domino illius magnanimitatem juvenis percipiente, et 
pubertatem ejus pertimescente. Altera autem die bestia ruptis vinculis ex 
obseratis claustris prorupit, omne dilanians et interficiens vivum quod con- 
sequi potuit. Mox autem, ut dominus rem comperit, milites praparare se 
et illum cum lanceis aggredi jubet, nisi mortuum capi non posse adjungens. 
Interim Herwardus feram cruentatum ad thalamum domini sui propter 
voces trepidantium revertentem, ubi uxor illius et filiz ac mulieres timide 
confugerant, obvium habuit, ac in illum confestim irruere voluit ; ipsum 
iste prevenit, gladium per caput et ad scapulas usque configens, atque ibi 
spatam relinquens, bestiam in ulnis accepit, et ad insequentes tetendit. 
Quo viso plurimum mirati sunt. Unde non minimam gratiam apud domi- 
num et dominam suam promeruit, et grave odium et invidiam cum militi- 
bus et pueris domus. Hujus ergo rei gratia locum et honorem cum 
militibus obtinuit ; licet tune militem fieri distulerit, dicens melius se 
yirtutem et animum suum probare debere.! 


We have here, as Deutschbein notes, a form of the wide- 
spread story of the maiden who meets a bear in the forest, 
and bears him a son, who later becomes a hero with bear- 
characteristics. This turns up early in the story of Siward, 
told in a Latin chronicle of the twelfth century ; is found in 
Saxo, Book X, where it is narrated of Thrugillus Sprageleg, 
whose grandson was Sven Estrithson ; and finally, it got into 
Icelandic, and was made to explain the parentage of Bjarki. 
The whole development has been brilliantly investigated by 
Olrik, who sums up the result of his more detailed re- 
searches in a page or two of the Heltedigining. In Saxo the 
bear’s amour ends tragically ; the shepherds find their flocks 
plundered, and then a bear-hunt is instituted. They sur- 
round him with nets, and dispatch him with spears. So in 
the Hrélfssaga (Cap. 20) and the rimur (11, 27 ff.), the 
father of Bjarki, forced to assume bear-shape by evil magic 
arts, is hunted down and killed by the warriors of the court, 


‘It is interesting to note, in passing, that the women and girls made 
songs in his honor, ‘‘mulieres ac puelle de eo in choris canebant,’’—an 
incident for the attention of students of the development of popular 
poetry. 
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which is a little like the scene in the Hereward-saga. Tor, 
the motivation is different. The nobleman of Northum)|yyrj, 
has kept this beast, along with a select menagerie of ot}\ers, 
in order to test the valor of the youth of his company ; the 
gigantic animal breaks out accidentally, and is overcome |yy 
Hereward. The general situation is much like that in the 
Bjarki-story at this point ; the young hero gets renown «yi 
a distinguished place at court by killing an enormous bear, 
Note that this takes place at Yule-tide (in Natale Domini, 
as in the Hrélfssaga. There is no mention of any blood- 
test. The hero has a servant Martin or Lightfoot, who may 
possibly be an adumbration of Hjalti.’ 

Deutschbein points out further correspondences between 
the Hereward-story and the saga of Bjarki, especially in 
connection with the latter’s fight with Agnar and marriage 
with Rute. He concludes: “In den Hauptziigen kommen 
sich also Hereward- und Bjarki-Sage sehr nahe.... Wir 
diirfen daher wohl annehmen, dass uns in der Herewardsage 
noch die iiltere Bjarkisage erhalten ist, deren von A, Olrik 
angesetzte urspriingliche Form also tatsiichlich belegt ist.” 
Shall we assume that the killing of this man-bear in the 
Gesta Herwardi is a form of the same exploit which we are 
considering in the Bjarki-story? Deutschbein appears to 
think so; he calls attention to its similarity to the second 
passage in the rimur, which, as we have seen, probably 
belonged originally to Bjarki. The confusion of the material 


1Cf., on this general subject, Deutschbein, loc. cit., Olrik, Arkiv, vol. 
xix, (1903) pp. 199 ff; and Heltedigtning, pp. 215 ff; for the Sivard-saya, 
Langebek, Scriptores rerum danicarum medi aevi, Hafniae 1774. vol. 111, 
pp. 288 ff; for the account in Saxo, Holder, p. 345, ef. Herrmann, (svi. 
von Hrolf Kraki, p. 52. The bear-father episode may be well seen in Cos- 
quin, Contes Pop. de la Lorraine, vol. 1, (Jean de I’Ours, ete.). The ref- 
erence in Olrik’s Archiv article to the bear’s ears in the son, (shown in 
Hartland, Legend of Perseus, to be very wide-spread), should read Legend 
of Perseus, 24. 
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here, the fact that we are drawing conclusions from another 
story, the frequency of the were-wolf motive and of bear- 
fights in general, should make us cautious about drawing 
conclusions too confidently. There are many discrepancies 
between the story in the Gesta and the account in the rimur. 
But it seems undeniable that we have here evidence of 
an earlier form of the Bjarki-story before the blood-test was 
introduced, although we cannot depend upon it to show the 
original form of the tale in its purity. 

It is certain that the blood-drinking must later have 
been regarded as an important part of the episode. The 
passages in Saxo and the Icelandic accounts are sufticient 
evidence of this. This was due, no doubt, to the growing 
interest in the fortunes of Hjalti. Just as Bjarki over- 
shadowed the figure of his sovereign Hrolf, so Hjalti came 
in time to rival the popularity of his comrade in arms. 
Hence the tendency to give a personal history to a hero 
who was in the beginning a mere incarnation of heroic 
devotion. 

Let us now return to the account in the J7ré/fssaga. 
What is to be said of the confused resemblances to Beowulf, 
which have arrested the attention of so many scholars? 
These are not observable in the rimur or Saxo. Nor can 
the passage in the Gesta Herwardi be regarded as a parallel 
to Beowulf. If the Grendel-story were the foundation of 
the whole episode in the history of Bjarki, we should expect 
that early monuments would show this, and show it more 
plainly than the late and reworked Hrélfssaga. The most 
simple solution seems to be that we may have to do with 
late influence of Beowulf upon the Hrélfssaga alone. We 
know that the saga has gathered to itself much material 
from sources outside the heroic stories which it treats, and 
that its general tendency is towards elaboration, even at the 
xpense of logic and propriety. We know that other Norse 
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material, dealing with Grettir and Orm Storolfsson, was 
affected by Beowulf, and consequently that Beowul/ was 
known in Iceland in this later period, whatever its pro- 
venience may have been. It is easy to see how, in the 
present case, the situation in the Hré/fssaga might well have 
recalled that in the epic. Beowulf killed a troll which 
attacked the court of Hrothgar at Leire.  Bjarki, also a 
visiting hero from another people, killed an enormous beay 
at the same place, the royal residence at Leire,’ thereby 
winning honor at the hands of Hrothgar’s nephew and 
successor Hrolf. It is hardly necessary to point out how 
closely Hrolf, or Hrothulf, and Hrothgar were associated 
in saga, the former assuming in the north a most prominent 
position, and falling heir to much of the glory of his prede- 
cessor. Evidence of their friendly relations in peace and 
war, before their later estrangement, is given in Widsith and 
Beowulf? In this passage the saga is clearly expanding the 
simpler story of a bear-fight which we have seen in the 
earlier sources representing a more original form of the 
tale. A floating incident found in later saga-literature, the 
propping up and killing of the dead beast, has been inserted 
here, for example. So the redactor has been influenced hy 
reminiscences of Beowulf, being careful, however, to keep 
the blood-drinking episode prominently before the reader. 
This affords a simple explanation for the main divergences 
in the saga from the story as we have elsewhere observed 
it. ‘The beast has become a supernatural monster, menacing 


1Tt is perhaps unnecessary to give references to the location of the hall 
Heorot, and its identity with the residence of Hrolf. Cf. Olrik, Heltedi:- 
ning, p. 16, where the fate of the hall foreshadowed in Beowulf Il. 81-8 is 
explained by the events at Hrolf’s death ; and O.’s general discussion, pp. 
188 ff. 

? Miillenhoff, Beowulf, p. 46, ‘‘ Der ruhm Hrothgars (Hroars) ist in der 
nordischen sage auf seinen neffen Hrothulf (Hrolf Kraki) iibergegangen.”’ 
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the lives of the warriors in the hall, so terrible that the king 
forbids his men to attack it; the fight takes place at night ; 
it is a deliberately planned encounter, not a chance meeting. 
From Beowulf, apparently, the saga has derived the sword- 
name Gullinhjalti, as Kluge suggested. With this we 
shall deal in detail presently. Certain discrepances here, in 
which the saga corresponds neither to the rimur accounts 
or to the Grendel incident or to Saxo, have been counted 
against the theory of influence of Beowulf on this passage. 
Why do we have a winged monster killed by a sword in an 
episode otherwise recalling the Grendel-contest ? The reason 
for this departure seems plain. The wrestling-mateh with 
Grendel, who, though vanquished, escapes to his lair, would 
give no opportunity for Hjalti to drink his blood, and such 
a wrestling-match does not afford so good a motivation for 
this method of increasing a man’s courage as docs a fight 
with weapons. So the facile redactor has here worked in 
the dragon, which appears as a troll, with wings on its back, 
flying about in the air. It must always be kept in mind 
that we are dealing with a late, conscious, and on the whole 
bungling and inartistie attempt to fix over an old story. 
It does not matter to the redactor that the qualities of a 
troll are perhaps not so desirable to acquire as those of a 
bear, any more than it matters that the beast-propping 
episode spoils the courage-scene. The whole passage is so 
inconsequent and absurd that it is hard to judge its changes 
in the same way as in most instances of literary influence. 
Minor differences, such as that the monster has ravaged two 
winters, at Yule-tide, instead of “twelf wintra tid,’ are 
common enough in the passage of a story like this from one 
source to another, especially when the whole is complicated 
by confusion with another tale. It will be remembered that 
in the Hereward-saga, the bear-fight took place at Yule-tide. 
We cannot even be sure that the form of the Beowulf-story 
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which affected the Grettissaga and the Flateyjarbék and 
probably this tale as well was the same in all respects as 
the form with which we are familiar. It is reasonal|. 
enough to suppose that Beowulf may have lived on jn 
Scandinavian territory, and that the Anglo-Saxon version 
may have developed differences, especially since the condi- 
tion of the proper names indicates that it must have been 
in the possession of the Anglo-Saxons for a considerable 
time. Even on English soil, there may well have eon 
variant versions. The old theory of ten Brink,’ while a 
failure in accounting for the stylistie peculiarities of Anglo- 
Saxon narrative, was reasonable enough in some other ways, 
Incidentally it may be remarked that ten Brink’s view of 
the relations of Beowulf and the Hrélfssaga was something 
like that proposed here. 

There is no way, surely, of proving that there are 
reminiscences of Beowulf in the Hrélfssaga at this point. 
Certain resemblances there undeniably are. If one believes, 
with Olrik, that these are merely fortuitous, there is nothing 
more to be said. If one believes, with almost all other 
scholars, that this is not the case, it will be found, I believe, 
that the hypothesis advanced above offers reasonal)le 


explanation of them.? 


1For a criticism of ten Brink, cf. Boer, Arkiv, vol. xix, pp. 50 ff. 
Boer’s views seems too much affected by his theory of a dragon-myth to be 
impartial ; cf. p. 58, ‘‘auch in Saxo’s quelle war das ungetiim schon aller 
wahrscheinlichkeit nach ein fliegender drache ; ein dem Grendel iihnlicher 
unhold wiire bei ihm unméglich zu einem biiren geworden,”’ ete. Skeat, 
it will be remembered, advanced the theory that there was so much in the 
figure of Grendel to suggest a bear that this might explain his origin. 
(Journal of Philology, vol. xv, pp. 120 ff. ) 

?On this general subject, see Brandl’s review of Olrik’s destructive criti- 
cism of the parallel to the dragon fight in Beowulf afforded by an adventure 
of Frotho I, as related in Saxo’s second book. This parallel, elaborated by 
Sievers, ( Ber. der Gesells. der Wiss. zu Leipzig, vol. XLVI, pp. 176 fT.) has 
been generally accepted. Brandl defends it, in part, . .. ‘‘das Vorhand- 
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The development of this episode as it appears in the 
Hréljssaga is, perhaps, of less moment in itself, but its 
bearings on the history of the material in Beowulf are im- 
portant. It has been seen that while the contention of 
those who maintain that the blood-test is secondary may 
very likely be correct, it is, on the other hand, impossible to 
subseribe to such a theory as Bugge’s. This was very 
explicitly stated, though not worked out in detail. Bugge 
held “that the similarity of the saga (i. e., to Beowulf), the 
scene of which is laid in virtually the same place, is not 
accidental, on the contrary I explain it on the ground that 
saga-incidents are attributed to BoSvar, which were earlier 
related in a Danish version out of which the English 
Beowulf-saga developed, and about a hero corresponding to 
the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf.” ' Heusler seems to hold a some- 
what similar view, which we shall consider in a moment. 
If, however, while finding that the evidence does not sup- 
port the hypothesis of an early connection, we recognize 
in the Hrélfssaga reminiscences taken from Beowulf, we 
have rather an interesting instance of familiarity with 
this material in Iceland in the later period in addition to the 
stories of Orm and Grettir. Possibly it was not in cireula- 
tion in popular form at all. The Hrélfssaga certainly sug- 
gests bookish rather than oral sources at this point.’ 


ensein von Verschiedenheiten hebt die Beweiskraft der Ubereinstimmungen 
nicht auf, gibt nur dem Nachahmer etwas von Originalitiit.’’ (Paul’s 
Grundriss, vol. U1, p. 997). Note changes in the visualization of Grendel 
and his mother in the stories of Grettir and Orm. Or consider the varia- 
tions in the shape and attributes of the monster in the Chapalue or Cath 
Palue legends (E. Freymond, Artus’ Kampf mit dem Katzenungetiim, 
Halle, 1899, esp. pp. 45 ff.). There is much about the methods of the 
author of Tristram de Nanteuil, who worked over the old Chapalu motive, 
with such changes and elaborations as he saw fit, to remind one of the pro- 
cesses in the reshaping of the Hrélfssaga. (Freymond, pp. 26 ff. ). 

'Paul-Braune, Beitriige, vol. x11, p. 56. 

* Boer, Zeitschrift fur deutsche Philologie, vol. Xxx, p. 65, ascribes the 
Beowulf passage in the Grettissaga to a bookish person of the late thirteenth 
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The sword Gullinhjalti used by Hott in the saga in stick- 
ing the dead troll, from which he gets the name Hijalti 
(according to the saga only) deserves some attention. Kluge 
was the first to call attention to the parallel between this 
sword and the old demonic weapon “gylden-hilt ” which 
Beowulf found in the cave.' “ Vielleicht -war gyldenhilt 
eben der name jenes schwertes in besitz der Grendel, und 
der von Beowulf entfiihrte rest des schwertes kénnte dann 
ebensogut Gyldenhilt wie gylden hilt genannt sein. Natiir- 
lich miisste dann angenommen werden, dass der neue besitz- 
er des Gyldenhilts die werthvolle hilze wieder zu cinem 
schwerte vervollstindigt hiitte.”’ Much has since been made 
of this by Sarrazin,’ who argued that the dual character of 
H6tt-Hjalti had developed out of swords in Beowulf. Per- 
sonification of weapons, he thought, would lead naturally to 
the creation of a concrete figure in human form. The two 
swords are Hrunting, which fails Beowulf in the fight with 
the mother (= Hott), and the old sword found in the cave 
(= Hjalti). It is hardly necessary to repeat that the testi- 
mony of the rimur, which had probably not been accessille 
to Sarrazin, as well as that of Saxo, leaves no doubt as to 
the late development of the name Hott, and the fact that he 
was called Hjalti or Hialto before the blood-drinking.’ The 


century, denying any proof here that the story was displaying an ‘‘ unbhe- 
wusste neigung’’ to attach itself to popular heroes. He admits the prob- 
ability of its having been familiar in the north, however. He can see no 
force in the parallel in the Orm story. His arguments do not seem to have 
proved convincing,—both Olrik and Brandl speak of the latter as an 


analogue. 


1 Englische Studien, vol. Xxul, p. 145. 

* Neue Beowulf-Studien, ibid., vol. Xxxv, pp. 19 ff. The article is dated 
Oct., 1904. 

3It may be observed that Hrunting is expressly stated to be a good 
sword, nafre hit cet hilde ne-swae, 1461, which does not suggest the charac- 
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naming of him Hjalti in the saga is, as Olrik points out, 
“ only an invention of the saga-man.” The rimur mention 
the incident thus: “ Hér med fekk hann Hjalta natn hins 
hjartaprida, and as he is consistently called Hjalti before 
this, the adjective is clearly the important part of the name. 
In the rimur, the mother tells Bjarki that Hjalti is the name 
of her much-abused son, and mentions Hott as a name given 
him in derision (the hat) along with “horned pig” and 
«good-for nothing,” (Iv, 33 ff., ef. Jonsson, p. 136).' So 
Hitt has been taken in the saga, which so often represents a 
further stage of development than the rimur, as his real 


ter of Hitt. It is no reproach to a sword if it cannot survive an attack on 
a supernatural creature when wielded by a mighty hand,—Beowulf's sword 
Naegling breaks in the dragon fight, (2680 fT). The bone-throwing contest 
is not much like the flyting with Hunferth. Sarrazin further equates 
Hjalti with Wiglaf, and says that the speeches of Wiglaf recall those of 
Hialto in Saxo Grammaticus, to which attention had been called by Bugge. 
Wiglaf’s sword, too, has, according to Sarrazin, ‘‘gewissermassen’’ the 
function of the old demonic sword, which we have seen is, on his theory, 
to be equated with Hjalti. All these correspondences I confess myself 
unable to follow. The resemblance between these speeches has been 
admirably criticised by ten Brink as due to the formal character of Ger- 
manic poetry in a given situation, ‘ Ahnlichkeit der Situation ruft Ahn- 
lichkeit der Ausfiihrung von selbst hervor.... Es muss in der germani- 
schen Poesie eine Art Typus fur die Fassung derartiger Reden gegeben 
haben, der trotz aller Variationen immer durehschimmerte.’’? (Beow., pp. 
191-2). It will be shown presently that there does not appear to be any 
connection between the dragon-fight at the end of Beowulf and the fight at 
the end of the saga, in which a porcupine-troll plays a minor role. 

1 Jonsson seems to have misunderstood this point, cf. p. xxii, ‘ Hertil 
skal féjes, at i rimerne (v, 5-14), er der endnu tale om en ‘graabjorn,’ 
der kommer og dreeber Rolvs faar og kveg i foldene; denne drebes af 
Hjalte med et sveerd, hvorved hann ogsaa fik sit tilnavn : Hjalte, og bliver 
nu hirdmand.’’? This cannot be the case ; the name which the king gives 
him is not Hjalti, but hinn hjartapriéSi, a poetical variation of his appela- 
tion hinn hugpriSi in other Icelandic monuments, cf. Snorra Edda, ed. 
Jonsson, Cop. 1900, p. 108. If the king were the first to bestow this name 
on him, his mother could not say ‘‘ Atta eg son er Hjalti hét,’’ etc. before 
the bear-killing. 
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name, and Hjalti merely as an appellation, just as in the 
course of time it was forgotten that Bjarki was the hero’. 
true name and Bédsvar an appellation referring to his warlike 
disposition. The Hrél/fssaga makes Bjarki a nickname,’ as 
do Icelandic sources generally.’ 

In these etymological strivings of the saga-man we may 
very likely have a further instance of borrowing from 
Beowulf in this passage. Finding the sword gylden-hi/i in 
the possession of Hrothgar, to whom it was given by 
Beowulf (properly only the hilt,—as Kluge says, we must 
assume that it was furnished with a new blade), he identified 
it with the sword of Hrolf, and on this basis explained wha: 
he supposed to be the secondary name Hijalti. It is possible, 
of course, that the occurrence of the same name “ gold-hilt” 
in these two stories, a very appropriate epithet for a king's 
weapon, is due to mere chance. 

Sarrazin has laid considerable stress on a later passage in 
the frélfssaga, considering it identical with the dragon- 
episode in Beowulf. “ BoSvar falls with his trusty com- 
panion Hétt in a contest with a troll, from whose bristles 
arrows fly; Beowulf falls in a fight with a fire-spewing 
dragon, supported and avenged by his trusty companion 
Wiglaf.”’* Since the publication of his first series of Beowy//- 
Studien he has since insisted on the validity of this parallel,’ 
which he thinks important for the structure of the story and 
for its mythical significance,—“ the Beowulf-saga would lose 
its mythical character if the dragon-fight were not originally 
a part of it,” a view which is no longer accepted, as we 
shall see presently. But the passage in the saga reveals 
nothing significant for the last adventure in Beowuly. 


1Cf. Herrmann, note 12, p. 151. 

? On the general subject of names cf. Olrik, pp. 157 ff. 

5 Beowulf-Studien, 1888, p. 47. 

* Englische Studien, vol. xvi, p. 82; ibid., xxi, pp. 245 ff. 
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BodSvar, in bear-shape, has been aiding Hrolf in the 
struggle against Hjorvard. Hjalti exhorts him, not under- 
standing the situation, to take part in the combat. The 
narrative continues : 


After this exhortation of Hjalti’s BOSvar arose and went into the battle, 
but the bear had vanished from King Hrolf’s army, and now things began 
to go badly for them. For Queen Skulde, who was sitting in her black 
tent on a magic seat, could accomplish naught with her arts, so long as the 
bear was in King Hrolf’s army. Now there came a change, like dark 
night after a clear day, and King Hrolf’s men saw advancing from King 
Hjorvard’s army a fearful boar not smaller in size than a heifer three years 
old. It was wolf-gray in color, and arrows flew from its bristles, and it 
killed in multitudes, in this strange fashion, King Hrolf’s men. BéSvar 
Bjarki now struck out madly, and hewed both right and left, and thought 
of nothing else than to overcome as many men as possible before he should 
fall. One fell down right on top of another before him. Bloody were his 
arms up to the shoulders, and he piled up a heap of dead corpses round 
about him.! 


Nothing further is said ef this porcupine-troll. Neither 
BodSvar nor Bjarki are said to fight it, nor that it kills either 
of them. It is in no way a fundamental part of the story ; 
on the contrary it has all the appearance of a late addition. 
It is merely an enchantment of Queen Skulde,—for a simi- 
lar episode see the account of the boar-troll sent by the 
wizard-king Athils against Hrolf and his men earlier in the 
story. The whole setting of the incident is different from 
the situation in Beowulf. 


IV. 


The effort has frequently been made to establish a connec- 
tion between Béowulf and BoSvar Bjarki at an early period 
by means of Béowa, the semi-divine figure to whom, accord- 
ing to time-honored scholarly tradition, the adventures of 


' Hrélfssaga, Cap. Xxx111, Jénsson, p. 102. 
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Béowulf earlier belonged. Etymological equations betwee 
Biir, the Scandinavian form of the name Béowa, 
Bjarki, are now rejected by the best authorities,x—Brand), 
Olrik, and Heusler, for example. The name Bjar occurs jy 
an explanatory translation of Anglo-Saxon names in tly 
Langfedgatdl. “ Skjaldin er vér kollum Skjold, hans soy 
Béaf er vér kollum Bjar.” This is no proof of popular 
acquaintance with Bidir as a Seandinavian figure ; it is , 
bookish explanation of material derived from Anglo-Saxon 
sources. Nor can any important conclusion be drawn from 
the occurrence of the name in a list of warriors in the 
Snorra Edda, “ Bjorn reid Blakki en Bjir Kerti.” Béeows 
has no place in any northern version of the saga of the 
Seyldings, nor is there any evidence of his early presence 
there as a mythico-heroic figure." Yet Symons has attached 
great weight to the quotation from the Langfedgatdl, whic! 
he says “builds the bridge” between Béowa and Bédyar 
Bjarki.2 The efforts of Boer to connect Béowa with a 
hypothetical O. N. form *Beawk are not very convincing ; 
one can do much with processes of this sort.’ Sarrazin’s 
equation BoSvar : Beowa need not be dwelt on.* Added to 
the other weaknesses in the equation Bidir = Bjarki is the 
fact, which does not seem to have been sufficiently con- 
sidered, that the name of the saga-hero always appears with 
the diminutive suffix -ki. 


1 For a general discussion of this matter, cf. Brand], Paul’s Grundviss, 
vol. 11, pp. 992f., Olrik, p. 137 note, and p. 244 note ; and Heusler, An- 
zeiger, Vol. XXX, pp. 26 ff. The quantities of the vowels have been marked 
in this passage, in order to make the linguistic discussion perfectly clear ; 
elsewhere the marks of length have been purposely omitted, save in some 
titles in Scandinavian. 

? Grundriss, vol. 11, p. 649. 

3 Arkiv, vol. x1x, pp. 19 ff. 

*Cf. Beowulf-Studien, 1888, p. 47, and Holthausen’s review, Literatur- 


blatt, 1890, No. 1, p. 15. 
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Heusler suggests that the similarity in sound between 
Bjarki and Biér might have been sufficient to effect a 
transference of the story, even though the names are not 
etymologically connected,—“ und dann wird man es nicht 
vanz abweisen, dass der name Biarki (= Bericho) den 
etymologisch unverwanten, aber ihnlich klingenden namen 
Biér (= Béaw) angezogen habe, und dass dadurch der 
Rolfskimpe Biarki inhaber jenes fabulosen abenteuers 
wurde.” This brings us to a question of considerable im- 
portance,—Wwhether we are to accept the old theory that 
the main adventures of the epic were earlier told of Beowa, 
and secondarily transferred to Beowulf. The bearings of 
this matter on other lines of investigation than the one at 
present under consideration are obvious,—mythology, for 
example, has rested much of its case on the activities of the 
old “god” Beowa, supposedly reflected in the epic in its 
present form, where the exploits are told as those of a 
mortal man. Careful discussion of all this, then, is well 
worth while. 

This theory, proposed by Kemble, and accepted and elab- 
orated by Miillenhoff,' has gained almost universal accept- 
ance. The majority of scholars seem to regard it almost as 
a statement of fact, to be taken for granted in investigating 
the history of the poem. Sievers says, for example, “I 
may, I suppose, regard it as admitted that Beowulf the 
Geat was not originally the hero of the dragon-saga, but 
Beowulf the Seylding, the father of Healfdene, or rather 
the Seylding Beow or Beowa of the genealogies and place- 
names, Whose name was secondarily supplanted in our epic 
by the name Beowulf.”? Brandl thinks that the original 


' Beowulf, Berl., 1889, pp. 8 ff 

* Sitzungsberichte, loc. cit., p. 181. Cf. the statements of Koegel, Zeit. 
fiir deutsches Alt., XXXvUI, pp. 268 ff. ; Binz, Paul and Braune, Beitréige, 
vol. xx, pp. 153 ff.; Symons, Grundriss, 11, pp. 648 ff. 
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saga probably belonged to the mythical Beowa, whom hie 
regards as a protecting agricultural hero.' | Olrik puts the 
matter similarly, “for there is little doubt that the troll- 
fights of the Geat champion Beowulf, which stand in 
foreign a relation to the historical saga-cycle of Hygelac and 
Hrothgar, originally belonged to the older Beov (Beowulf). 
A few scholars, Boer for instance,’ insist on a modification 
of Miillenhoff’s hypothesis, while not dethroning Beowa 
from his important place in the development of the story, 
Expressions of disbelief, on the other hand, are rare. 
Gering states his position with great frankness, maintaining 
“that an old myth of a ‘divine hero’ Beowa, supposedly 
identical with Freyr, underlies the two narratives (in the 
epic), is an unproved hypothesis.” * Sarrazin has opposed 
the theory stoutly, but his criticisms have perhaps had less 
weight because the details of his general argument have so 
often failed to carry conviction. It is well to remem)er 
that “the artificial and improbable hypothesis of an éarly 
Anglo-Saxon Beowa-myth,’’® as he calls it, is hard to 
reconcile with the view, which has been more and more 
generally accepted in recent years, that the material in 
Beowulf is largely Scandinavian in its origin and develop- 
ment. Many scholars take a cautious attitude, and while 
not denying the validity of the theory that the tale was 
earlier told of Beowa, are hardly ready to accept it. Mr. 
Chadwick, writing for the Cambridge History of Huglish 
Literature, believes it “of somewhat doubtful value.” ' 
Professor C. G. Child puts the case with some vaguencss, 
‘It is perhaps safe to assume,” he says, “that a god 
Beowa, whose existence in myth is certain, became confused 


1 Grundriss, 1, p. 999. ? Heltedigtning, p. 246. 

3 Archiv, Xtx, pp. 28 ff. * Beowulf, Heidelberg, 1906, p. vii. 
5Cf. Englische Studien, vol. pp. 73 ff. 

Vol. 1, p. 31. 
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or blended with Beowulf.” ' Nowhere, however, as far as 
Iam aware, has the negative side of the case been plainly 
and fully stated. 

It seems better to take recent discussions, especially those 
of Olrik, Brandl, Heusler, and Chadwick, as the starting- 
point for an examination of this theory, rather than earlier 
investigations. Miillenhoff was the chief apostle of this 
doctrine, but since his day the general situation in regard 
to the relationship and significance of the earlier figures in 
the genealogies of Danish and English monarchs has been 
placed in a much clearer light. Sceat' and Beow or Beowa 
(Beowulf) who appear in the genealogies on English soil 
and in the epie as father and son of Seyld respectively,” 
apparently owe their position to the desire of the Anglo- 
Saxons to refer their monarchs to mighty heroes of poetry. 
In northern sources these relationships do not exist. Sceaf 
has nothing to do with the Seylding genealogy,’ nor does 
Beowa have any place there. Beowulf, who appears in the 
epic as son of Seyld and father of Healfdene, is found in 
no other source as a Danish king. There is no evidence, 
then, of any original connection between Beowa and Scyld. 
Beowa is probably only a “ guest” in the Seylding geneal- 
ogy, having been put there by English singers. “They 
have ineluded a popular hero in the most distinguished 
family they knew.” * 

As has just been said, Olrik agrees with the majority of 


' Beowulf, Cambridge, Mass., 1904, p. ix. 

* Beowulf : Seyld Scefing—Beowulf—Healfdene. 
A.S. Chronicle: Sceaf . . . . Sceldwa—Beaw. 
Aethelweard : Scef—Scyld— Beo. 

Wm. of Malmesbury : Sceaf—Sceldius—Beowius. 


*Olrik makes Sceaf originally Sceafa, king of the Lombards in Widsith. 
This is denied by Chadwick and Heusler. See below, p. 259. 
‘Cf. Olrik, pp. 239 ff., esp. p. 246. 
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other scholars in assigning Beowulf’s troll-fights to Beowa, 
in the earlier stages of the story. “In England his [the 
older hero’s] fight with Grendel plays a larger part than any 
other poetic motive: it furnishes a theme for the people's 
mightiest epic, aud allusions in place-names are unusually 
clear. The contest with Grendel seems to have played as 
prominent a role in the English imagination as Sigurd 
Fafnisbane’s dragon fight in Norway and Sweden.” Olrik 
appears to forget that if Beowulf is the English people's 
mightiest epic, it is practically the only one extant. The 
“epics” of the Caedmon-Cynewulf schools are obviously not 
to be considered here. Since so little of heroic epic litera- 
ture has survived, it is saying little to assert that the fight 
with Grendel looms larger than any other motive. ‘The 
allusions in place-names, which Olrik considers “ unusually 
clear,’ must be considered somewhat more in detail. It 
will be seen, I think, that they afford the slenderest of 
slender support for tie hypothesis that Beowa once fought 
against the monster Grendel. 

Many examples of the occurrence of the name Beowa 
have been collected from the Anglo-Saxon charters. They 
have been most fully set forth, perhaps, by Binz.' Mani- 
festly they prove nothing as to Beowa’s connection with 
the adventures of the poem, unless some relation can be 
established between them and figures of the Beowulf-saga. 
But, strangely enough, far-reaching conclusions have been 
drawn from isolated place-names compounded with the word 
Beowa in one of its shorter forms. Binz says, for example, 
“ That the main part of the myth of Beowa, the fight with 
Grendel, uninfluenced by the figure of the historical Geat 
hero Beowulf, was current (geliiufig) among the Anglo- 
Saxons at the time of the settlement in Britain, is shown 


1 Paul-Braune, Beitrdge, vol. xx, pp. 155 ff. 
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by various place-names,” Beas broc, Beasfeld, Beuesfel, 
Beoshelle, ete. But how do these prove any connection with 
the Grendel-fight? They prove nothing of the sort—only 
in one instance, the Wiltshire charter of the year 931, is 
there any case for a connection with the Beowulf-story.’ 

This celebrated passage in the Wiltshire charter, in which 
the two names Grendel and Beowa occur in descriptions of 
localities at no great distance apart, certainly deserves care- 
ful attention. It has been more often discussed and referred 
to than quoted in full, and so the section which is of signifi- 
cance is here given. It does not seem worth while to repro- 
duce the charter entire ; the boundaries ef the piece of land 
in question are in part as follows : 


..... Sonne nord ofer dune. 6n meos hline weste 
weardne ; Sonne 4 dune on %a yfre. on beowan hammes 
heegan. on bremeles sceagan easte weardne ; Sonne on da __ 
blacan grefan, Sonne nord be Sem ¥ heafdan. to Sere 
scortan dic. butan anan ecre; Sonne to fugel mere to San 
wege; ondlong weges. to ottes forda; Sonon to wudumere ; 
tonne to Sere ruwan hecgan; Sxt on langan hangran ; 
Sonne on grendles mere ; Sonon on dyrnan geat ; Sonne eft 
on lin leage geat., .. . 


The combination beowan hamm and grendles mere, we are 
told, supports the theory that the Grendel story was nar- 
rated in England with Beowa as the hero. But does the 
appearance of two familiar figures in place-names in the 


‘Brandl points out that place-names are only of significance ‘‘ wenn sie 
erst in einer zur sage stimmenden Relation auftreten”’ (Archiv, p. 152), 
and Symons, Grundriss, 1, p. 650) recognizes that the testimony of the 
place-names, apart from the present passage, is ‘‘ weniger entscheidend.”’ 
For full reference to Brandl’s article, cf. note, p. 263. 

*Gray-Birch, Cartularium Sazonicum, London, 1887, vol. 1, p. 364. I 
have modernized the A.S. character for wv. 
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same locality necessarily mean a connection between them? 
It will be observed that this is the only instance in th. 
charters of the combination of these two names, as far as has 
hitherto been shown. But Binz reaches what he considers 
a sure conclusion. This leads indisputably (mit Sichey- 
heit) to the localization of the myth in Wiltshire, and makes 
it probable for the other localities,’—that is, those in which 
the above-mentioned place-names oecur. The two figures do 
not occur in the same region by chance, he thinks, they are 
combined “in einer gewiss nicht zufiilligen weise.” Surely, 
this is reading a good deal into the passage. Why assume 
direct connection between the two? All that this proves jis 
that an Anglo-Saxon hero familiar as having been elevated 
into the royal genealogies, has given his name to a locality 
not far from one bearing the name of Grendel. If there 
were several cases of such a connection we might begin t 
speak of relationship, but how do we know this is not the 
merest chance? In the same charter there is mention of a 
boar,'—does that mean that an adventure with such a beast 
is to be attributed to the hero? Suppose one were to set up 
a theory that there is a saga-relation between Seyld and 
Bikki, and offered as proof the passage in the charter for 
the year 917,? in which there are mentioned, as in the 
same district, scyldes treow, and bican setl,? which Binz 
enumerates under the allusions to Bikki. How much weight 
would this carry ? 

There is more to be said in regard to this passage in thie 
Wiltshire charter. Hitherto I have assumed, for the sake 
of argument, that the two places under discussion were 
named for the monster in the poem and the hero of the 
genealogies respectively. But it is quite possible that 
neither of these things is true. Miller’s argument that the 


1 to bares anstigon. ?Gray-Birch, 111, p. 84. 
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word grendel here is not a proper name at all, that it means 
«drain,” has never, to my knowledge, been refuted.’ Binz 
objected that this point is “nicht stichhaltig, da eben die 
genetivische bildung grendles mere im gegensatz zu den 
iibrigen beispielen von composition den character als eigen- 
namen deutlich erkennen liisst,” but this is contradicted in 
an editorial note by Sievers, and even by one of Binz’s 
own examples. Sievers says: “ Auch nicht-eigennamen 
erscheinen ganz gewohnlich im genetiv,” earnes hrieg, of 
foegan igeSum, egesan treow, ete.’ 

Again, Beowan ham(m) may have been a spot named, 
not for the hero Beowa, but for an ordinary mortal called 
after him. Heinzel made this suggestion in regard to Beas 
broc, and another entry in the charters mentioned by Miil- 
lenhoff, which has since been shown to rest on a textual 
misreading.* Is it unreasonable to suppose that the name 
Beowa was borne by some individual who lived in this 
locality, which was called, from this fact, Beowan ham(m)? 


1“ There is an interesting approximation of the expressions beowan 
hammes and grendles mere in Cart. Sax.. No. 677. The conjunction has 
been used as an argument to prove the local distribution of the Beowulf 
legend, and to found an historical generalisation. 

I am induced by a recent reappearance of this argument to point cut 
that grendles is not a proper name. The Charter has fugel mere, wudu mere, 
grendles mere. The word grendel stands alone in C. S. 1103, and gryndeles 
sylle occurs in C. 8. 996. In the former it is the ‘grindle,’ i. e., drain— 
see note ad loc. and Halliwell. In the latter the sense is ‘the grindle dirt- 
pond’ (see Grein s. vv., sol, sylian) i. e., the dirty pond into which the 
drain runs (fram gryndeles sylle to russemere). Hence in C. 8. we have a 
series fugel mere ‘the bird-pool,’ wudu mere ‘the wood-pool,’ grendles mere 
‘the cess-pool.’’’ (Academy, May, 1894, p. 396.) 

* Binz, loc. cit., p. 157, note 3. 

*Cf. Heinzel, Anzeiger, vol. xvi, p, 267; ten Brink, Beowul/, p. 217, 
Anm. 2; Binz, p. 155. Binz objects to Heinzel’s criticism of Beas broe on 
the ground that the strong inflectional form indicates a divine or mythic 
being. He refers to Kégel, Zs fiir deutsches Alt., XXXVI, p. 272, who 
says ‘‘ mannesnamen nach gittlichen wesen pflegen in schwacher form, aus 
kompositis verkiirzt, aufzutreten.”’ 
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The word ham is of course one which would be expected 


in such a connection. In the Northumbrian Liber 
there appears a certain Boduwar Berki among the benefac- 
Bus | tors of the church at Durham. He was clearly named atier 
| i the Scandinavian hero. Why should not a similar thing 

- have happened in Wiltshire? And in the north historical 

4 personages were named Sigurd. 

i So much for the evidence of place-names in the charters, 
ae It seems clear enough that they afford no proof that the 
Th Grendel-fight was originally attached to Beowa, or indecd 

that there was ever any connection between the old hero 
of the genealogies and the monster. We now come to the 
; question why the name Beowulf occurs in the line of Danish 
kings in the poem in the place where Beowa might he 
expected. 


The first thing to note is that this is found nowhere cls 
than in the single extant Ms. of the epic, and that there is 
no valid reason to suppose that this conception of a Beowulf 
as son of Seyld ever existed elsewhere than here. As tar 
as the evidence goes, it points clearly to the conclusion that 
this introduction of a Beowulf here had no further circu- 
lation than that given it by the poem, and that it was 
never accepted extensively by learned or popular sources, 
if indeed it was ever accepted at all. This has been emplia- 
sized by Brandl. “ Lediglich auf unser Epos beschriinkt ist 
die Benennung Beowulf fiir den Beowa der Sage, und zwar 
in dessen beiden Rollen: als Sohn des Scild und als Be- 
zwinger des Grendel. . . . Auch hat diese ganze Weiter- 
bildung der Beowagestalt weder auf die Aufzeichnungen 
| der Beowasage bei den ags. Chronisten des 10-12 Jalirlis. 
| . . . einen Einfluss geiibt, noch in den spiiteren Abschriften 
der wests. Kénigsgenealogie ein einziges Beowulf  statt 
Beowa hervorgerufen. Sie kann daher,—lediglich vom 
Standpunkt der Ueberlieferung aus zu reden—erst vom 
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Dichter des Epos ersonnen und von den Lesern ais seine 
individuelle Darstellung behandelt worden sein.’”’' Scholars 
have been inclined to attach too much weight to this pas- 
sage in Beowulf as revealing an early and widely accepted 
conception of this genealogy. The father of Healfdene 
(Halfdan) in northern sources is Frodi, and there is no 
Beowulf in the Danish Seylding line, while such a loophole 
out of the difficulty as to assert “it is conceivable that 
Frodi and Beowulf are different names for the same 
person’? need hardly receive serious consideration. 

The second point to be noted is that it is easy to account 
for the substitution of Beowulf for Beowa at this point 


‘without assuming that troll-fights were ever attributed to 


the latter. If we follow this hypothesis, we are asked 
to believe that the Beowulf-poet, or the persons to 
whom his activity is to be credited, made over a single 
demon-killer and genealogical hero into two separate figures, 
when the material received a new setting in Scandinavian 
scenery, and that this poet, in order to be entirely consistent, 
gave the new name Beowulf both to the Geat hero of the 
troll-fights and to the genealogical figure, now the grand- 
father of the king whose hall is purified. This is not very 
convineing. Under such circumstances, it would be more 
natural for the poet to endeavor to keep two such heroes, 
who had developed out of a single figure, distinctly separate 
from each other, by giving them different names.’ It is 
much more reasonable to suppose that such a similarity in 
the names of two different personages would have been 


' Grundriss, loe. cit., p. 993. 

* Chadwick, p. 146. Mr. Chadwick does not propose this as a solution, 
but merely as a possibility. 

* Brandl (p, 993) admits, ‘‘ Fiir die Verstiindlichkeit der Erziihlung war 
sie kein Vorteil; Sagen zeigen daher in der Regel das entgegengesetzte 
Bestreben, namensverwandte Gestalten zu vereinigen.”’ 
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allowed to stand in the poem if there had been no carly 
identity between the two heroes. One can see that the ). ee 
might then have been misled by the likeness of Beowa ty 
Beowulf in sound,—perhaps, as Brand] says, mistaking one 
for a shorter form of the other, as Alda for Aldburg, Fada 
for Eadburg,—and, not fearing any confusion between tyo 
characters as different as these, and otherwise entirely 
unconnected, might have given what he supposed to be the 
fuller form Beowulf to the hero Beowa. The situation as 
it stands points to this as the simplest solution. Let us 
arrange the matter schematically. 

1. We know that Beowa was an Anglo-Saxon hero, who 
was elevated into the royal genealogies as the son of Seyld, 

2. We do not know that he was ever the hero of tro/l- 
fights, save as far as the charters, ete., may show, and this 
evidence has been found inconclusive. 

3. We have no indication that a Beowulf had a place in 
the royal line, save the testimony of the epic alone. 

4. We do know that a Beowulf was the hero of the troll- 
fights. 

In the face of these facts, it is arguing directly against 
the simplest conclusion to assert that Beowa probably was 
the original hero of the Grendel-episode, or that a Beowulf 
is to be accounted an early genealogical figure, except by 
confusion with the hero of the poem. 

There is another possibility, which relieves the “ Beowult- 
poet” of the charge of introducing this rather confusing 
situation into the poem. The word Beowulf in Il. 18 and 
53, the only places where it occurs as the name of the 
Danish king, may be a substitution by a redactor or scribe 
for Beowa, which stood, perhaps, in the earlier version 
of the epic. We know that the poem must have passed 
through various changes between the time of its composition 
in the early eighth century and its present Ms. form in the 
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tenth. It is unintelligently written, and so full of blunders 
and inaccuracies that it has always afforded endless oppor- 
tunities for conjectural emendations. It would not be un- 
reasonable, then, to regard Beowa as the correct reading 
here, and the word Beowulf as the stupid substitution 
of some perpetuator of the poem, who was led astray 
by the similarity of the names, aided by the fact that 
Beowulf the Dane plays so small a réle in the action. 

I can see little support for Olrik’s view! of the connee- 
tion between Beowa and Danish troll-fights, or for Heusler’s 
elaborate alternative theory that a saga-figure Sceldwa— 
not the same as the Danish royal ancestor Seyld (*Skelduz 
< *Skeldungéz)—was known to the Anglo-Saxons, Beow- 
Beowulf being considered his son, and that this son was 
inserted in the Danish royal line by the Beowulf-poet 
instead of Frodi or Fridlef, confusing Sceldwa and Seyld.? 
The identity of this son of Sceldwa with the dragon and 
Grendel-slayer, continues Heusler, must be assumed as 
unknown to this poet.—Such explanations as these seem 
the result of attempting to force the situation to fit the old 
Miillenhoffian theory, instead of constructing a theory to 
accord in the most unforced way with the evidence. Of 
course Beowulf was not the original hero of the tale; it 
was probably old and gray by the time it was attached to 
him. Just how the transference to his figure was brought 
about I think the available testimony insufficient to deter- 
mine. It is surely exceedingly hazardous to suppose that 
from the single extant version of the epic, and the very 
doubtful testimony of the place-names, which reduces itself, 


' Heltedigtning, p. 247. ‘‘ Kampen med Grendel i Danernes kongehal 
har formodenlig faaet sin skikkelse ud fra forestillingen om hans danske 
byrd.”” I am not sure that I fully understand Olrik’s argument at this 
point. 

* Anzeiger, p. 32. 
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on the most liberal interpretation possible, to a dubious 
entry in a charter, the whole development of the story can 
be inferred. It seems antecedently unlikely that a tale 
which indications show to have been of Scandinavian origin 
should be referred to an Anglo-Saxon hero Beowa in order 
to explain its attachment to a Scandinavian hero Beowulf, 
and not wholly convincing to suppose that the English 
should plunder one of their favorite native champion- to 
enrich a little-known stranger from a foreign people. 

Upon such slight evidence as this, then, does the theory 
that Beowa was earlier the hero of the Grendel-episode 
depend. Even if the old Miillenhoffian hypothesis, as 
altered and restated by later scholars, be accepted, it must 
still remain only an hypothesis. When we build an argu- 
ment for a connection between Beowulf and the Bjarki-sag: 
on this foundation, we must remember how insecure an 
edifice we are raising. A touch, and the whole may {ill 
like a house of cards. 


¥. 


Mythological interpretations of Beowulf have hitherto, 
perhaps without exception, taken the figure of Beowa as 4 
point of departure. If we conclude, however, that the 
evidence does not warrant regarding him as the “divine 
hero” of the Grendel-story, we shall be obliged to proceed 
in a very different way from previous investigators in 
determining how far the underlying framework of the 
story is mythical, and what the explanation of these mytlis 
really is. Miillenhoff’s hypothesis, simple, symmetrical, and 
comprehensive, and bearing the prestige of a great scholar’s 
maturest thought, has suffered some rude shocks in recent 
years. Yet it must always occupy a prominent place in 
this particular field, since it was the first attempt of any 
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consequence to account for the non-historical events in the 
poem by appealing to mythology, and since it pointed the 
wav for other interpretations which were worked out along 
somewhat similar lines. But even those who believe in the 
validity of the methods followed by Miillenhoff have been 
forced to modify his original conclusions a good deal. For 
example, he made Beowa a manifestation of the activity of 
the “old god” Sceaf, and endeavored to show that a far- 
reaching mythical conception appearing in the life of the 
Lombard hero Lamissio might underly the situation in 
Beowulf. Scholars are not agreed as to the origin of the 
figure of Sceaf or its precise relationship to Scyld, but on 
neither of the two theories which are most prominent to-day 
is there any support for the god Sceaf as Miillenhoff con- 
ceived him. That the graceful story of the boy sailing in 
an open boat to the land of his future people was told 
originally of Seeaf, or that Sceaf’s three successors in the 
genealogy were mythic fictions embodying his different 
characteristics needs no detailed refutation at the present 
day. The attachment of the motive to Sceaf must be, as 
an examination of the sources shows, a later development. 
Hermann Moller’s “ son of the sheaf” theory, which makes 
the proper name Sceaf a mere development of the epithet 
“Scefing,” taken as a patronymic, is still in many ways the 
most convineing one, Olrik agrees that Scyld was the hero 
of the boat-story before Sceaf was. He believes that Sceaf 
was originally Sceafa, the ruler of the Lombards mentioned 
in Widsith, and that his connection with Seyld was due to 
the Anglo-Saxon passion for genealogising. The sheaf, 
which comes into the tale in the version of William of 
Malmesbury, was, he thinks, a development out of the 
patronymic, and not vice versa. Both Heusler and Chad- 
wick refuse to admit the identity of the names Sceaf.and 
Sceafa. Chadwick argues that the sheaf is an original and 
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“A fundamental element, for which he finds support in popular 
f tradition, and sees in Seyld the husband of Getion, the 
y goddess of agriculture. The transference of the story from 
4 y) Seyld to Sceaf is, he says, accounted for by the desire t 
4 i get rid of the inconsistency in telling a foundling-story of 
ae a child whose epithet Scefing is taken to mean “son of 
i Sceaf.’—We will not attempt to decide this problem, 
ie Whatever the conclusion, the theory that Beowa is an 
“ hypostasis ” of Sceaf must be decisively rejected. And 


that Beowa had originally any relation to Seyld, that this 
was an “uralter Mythenbestand,” as Brandl says, appears 
in the light of these recent researches, exceedingly doubtiul.’ 

The scope of the present paper precludes any detailed 
criticism of Miillenhoff and his followers and imitators. — [; 
is an exceedingly difficult task to summarize the opinions of 
scholars on mythology ; they are frequently inconsistent 
and complicated by other theories.? Even among those whi 
accept much of Miillenhoff’s interpretation of Beowulf, there 
are expressions of distrust, of inquiry whether his recon- 
* structions may not have been too daring.* Criticism of 
Miillenhoff is really superfluous in view of the acute and 
searching analysis by Boer, who shows most convincingly 
the weakness of certain fundamental arguments of this 
system.‘ Boer attacks with justice the idea that the order 
of the adventures in the present form of the epic must 


'On this general subject, see Olrik, Heltedigtning, pp. 223 ff.; Chadwick, 
Origin of the Eng. Nation, pp. 269 ff.; Binz, Paul-Braune, Beitréige, vol. xx, 
pp. 147 ff.; Méller, Altengl. Volksepos, pp. 43 ff.; Miillenhoff, Beowuly, p. 

* For a discussion of this, see G. Schiitte, Oldsagn om Godtjod, pp. 18-58, 
Cop., 1907. See esp. his summary, p. 31f. ‘‘Kun hos enkelte Forskere 
finder vi fuld Udpregning af de hinanden modsatte Standpunkter : yderst 
paa Mytesiden staar Scherer og Kégel, yderst paa den ‘ flade Euhemeris- 
mes’ Side staar Wilhelm Miiller.”’ 

Mogk, Paul’s Grundriss, vol. p. 244. 

* Archiv, loe. cit. 
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represent the old mythical sequence of summer and winter, 
—a fundamental necessity for the interpretation of the story 
as a “seasons-myth.” He has much to say, too, of the 
conelusions which were drawn from a comparison of Beowa 
and Seeaf-Scyld. With the constructive part of his mono- 
graph I am entirely unable to agree. The dragon and 
Grendel, he thinks, developed out of an earlier monster, 
whose mythical function it was to represent “the horrors of 
the long winter night.” The dragon-fight is now generally 
thought to be a later addition to the story, to have no 
organic connection with the earlier adventures. (Cf. Brandl, 
p. 996.) Even if comparison of the different versions of 
the saga did not lead to this conclusion, Boer’s theory could 
hardly maintain itself. One scarcely sees why a fiying dragon 
which spews out fire, or a bone-cracking, vampire-like troll 
suggests the horror of winter nights, nor does Boer anywhere 
make this plain. Perhaps it is as reasonable as to equate a 
fire-drake in the air with the wintry sea, as Miillenhoff did. 
It looks, however, as though Boer had fallen into an error 
similar to that in which he has detected others, and laid 
himself open to the danger of being hoist with his own 
petar. His more detailed arguments are so little likely to 
command assent that it seems doubtful whether a mythical 
hypothesis based on them could prove convincing to anyone. 
On the other hand, he rightly lays great stress on certain 
changes in methods of investigation. Scholars have. been 
slow to perceive that the mythology in Beowulf is the 
ultimate goal of criticism, and in no wise its starting-point. 
For the solution of so difficult a matter all the aid which 
other lines of investigation can give is needed. 

One of the most recent, cautious, and authoritative 
statements of the present view in regard to mythology in 
the poem is to be found in Professor Brandl’s contribution 
to the Grundriss replacing ten Brink’s history of Anglo- 
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Saxon literature, left incomplete in consequence of his early 
death. Brand] makes the mythical elements the point of 
departure, as did earlier critics generally. It is impossible 
to do full justice to his statements, since lack of space has 
forced upon them a condensation which sometimes leaves 
doubt as to his exe+ meaning. His general position jis 
clear, however. ‘lhe swimming match with Breca he he- 
lieves to be a nature-myth, resting upon observation of 
local conditions in the waters about the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. Breca is “the breaker.” “ Das Motiv beruht auf der 
menschenartigen Ausmalung eines Naturvorganges: aut- 
gebrochen und offen gehalten wird das siidskandinavische 
Meer im Winter durch den Wind, im westlichen Norwegen 
aber sorgt der Golfstrom fiir freies Fahrwasser. Es ist 
offenbar eine Lokalbeobachtung aus der Niihe der alten 
Avgelnheimat, die von den Eroberern mit nach England 
gebracht wurde.” It is not clear just how the wind and 
the gulf-stream fit into the story. Where is the contest? 
Is Breea the wind and his companion the gulf-stream? 
That the peoples among whom such conceptions may be 
supposed to have arisen knew enough about ocean currents 
to personify them in this way seems highly doubtful, just 
as it does in the case of Miillenhoff’s “ polar current,” 
which he equated with Breca. We shall inquire presently 
whether it is really necessary to assume any mythical basis 
in this episode at all. The identification of Breca with 
Breoca, the ruler of the Brondings mentioned by Widsith, 
seems reasonable enough, but gives us little assistance. 
There seems to be no real evidence that the Brondings 
were a sea-people. Brandl inclines to believe the slayer 
of Grendel a protecting agricultural hero—apparently by 
virtue of his race and name—while Grendel himself may 
stand for “corn-grinding, the work of slaves, the sign of 
the conquered foe.” Yet, as Brandl admits, the name 
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« Grinder” is sufficiently accounted for by the crunching 
of the monster’s victims in his powerful teeth. The myth 
appears to be, on Brandl’s interpretation, a culture-myth, not 
a seasons-myth, This is more convincing,—seasons-myths 
are generally recognizable as such, as Lang says, which is 
not true of Beowulf,—and the separation of the dragon- 
incident destroys the cyclic character indispensable for 
such an interpretation. Yet one feels that the evidence 
is entirely insufficient to support Brandl’s reconstruction, 
cautious as it is, and inclines to accept rather his earlier 
statement that the separation of the old mythical kernel 
in the epic, in the Breca and the Grendel episodes, is an 
impossibility.’ 

There is a certain inconsistency, too, in Brandl’s hypothe- 
sis, taken as a whole. He thinks the Grendel-story origi- 
nated in the Scandinavian highlands, that it was taken by 
the Anglo-Saxons to Britain, and that its attachment to the 
figure of Beowa-Beowulf was due to them (p. 995). Beowa 
was a “Schutzheros des Ackerbaues,” (p. 992). But if the 
Grendel-motive was of Scandinavian origin, and later 
attached to Beowa, it cannot be a development of a myth of 
Beowa, and there is little propriety in assuming that Grendel 
represents corn-grinding, ete., unless one supposes that this 
foreign material was made over to fit abstract ideas, instead 
of growing out of them, as is usually held by the mytholo- 
gists. In other words, the tale cannot have the organic 
connection with the Beowa-myth which is generally credited 
to it, if its attachment to Beowa was late and secondary. 


'“Miillenhoff hat Grendel fiir die Nordsee, Mogk fiir einen Walfisch, 
Laistner fiir einen Nebel erkliirt ; Breca gilt bei Miillenhoff fiir den Sturm, 
bei Moller fiir den Golfstrom, bei Sarrazin fiir die untergehende Sonne, bei 
Heinzel nur fiir einen beriihmten Schwimmer. Daraus ersieht man, wie 
wenig es mOglich ist, den alten mythischen Kern noch herauszuschiilen.”’ 
Siteungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 12- 
26 Feb., 1901. Archiv, vol. 108, p. 153. 
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In the last thirty years or so methods of mythologica| 
analysis have been subjected to a pretty searching criticism, 
with the result that much which was once thought canoniea| 
4 has since been rejected. In Middlemarch the mighty work 
upon which Mr. Casaubon was engaged was, we are told, 
“A Key to All Mythologies.” There seems an even vreater 
appropriateness to-day in this as a symbol of the fruitless 
efforts of scholarship to accomplish the impossible. The 
notion that one key or one kind of key would unlock the 
mysteries of all myths, even those of a single people or ave, 
has been given up, and it has been more generally perceived 
that different systems of investigation may throw light on 
the matter in different ways. The philological method, t) 
which a whole army of mythologists have pinned their faith, 
has been much narrowed in its application. On the other 

hand, the “anthropological” method, of which Mr. Andrew 
Lang has been the most ardent defender, has been found to 
explain far more convincingly the silly, brutal, and obscene 


elements in the myths of civilized people. Beowulf needs no 
such service as this. But the assaults of Lang and others 
at the philological fortress of Max Miiller and those of 
his faith reveal the weaknesses in the entrenchments of the 
Miillenhoffian party. Much of the mythologising of Beoiwry/s 
still rests upon etymologies, in regard to which there is little 
unanimity of opinion. History repeats itself; the same lack 
of agreement was characteristic of the deliberations of those 
who attempted to establish a system of comparative Indo- 
Germanic mythology in this way. And there has been 
increasing scepticism in regard to results so reached. 
Mannhardt’s criticism of the methods to which he had 
once given allegiance is a familiar example. But there are 
modes in scholarship, as there are in dress. Perhaps, were 
Miillenhoff living to-day, he would hardly defend some of 
the linguistic explanations advanced in his book on Beowult. 
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Consider the famous etymology of Beaw,—“ das wort gehort 
zur wurzel bhai ‘sein, wohnen, werden, wachsen,’ . . und 
Beav reprisentiert das ruhige wohnen und wirtschaften.” 
Kagel sees in Beowa a waving wheat-field. Laistner con- 
nected the word with the Gothic baugjan, and made Beowa 
«der Feger,” and a mist-hero. Brandl derives it from 
hbian, “bauen.” It cannot be said that any more real light 
is thrown upon Beowa’s activities by these etymologies than 
by the charters and genealogies. 

“The same lack of agreement appears in explanations 
of the poem when considered as a whole. The older 
investigators were inclined to regard it as a seasons- 
myth, the more recent ones frequently see in it a culture- 
myth. Sijmons believes it a combination of the two,— 
“dureh den Kulturmythus bricht der iiltere Naturmythus 
durch, woraus er erwachsen ist.” And so, partly on an 
imaginative and partly on a philological basis,—using the 
word in its broader sense—have these elaborate mytholog- 
ical structures been raised. Their champions endeavor to 
disarm suspicion by assuring us that their interpretations 
are “ ungezwungen”’ or “nicht schwer.” But they cannot 
all be right. Was the precursor of the present hero a 
wind-god, or a light-god, or a summer-god, or only a culture- 
hero? Was Breca the storm, or the gulf stream, or the 
setting sun? Was Grendel the sea, or a pestilential mist, or 
a werewolf, or the Lernean Hydra? Is the dragon the 
“mists of the heights,” or the stormy sea, or winter, or the 
terrors of the winter nights? One is reminded of Mr. 
Lang’s sceptical comments on the myth of Kronos, “He may 
be Time, or perhaps he is the Summer Heat, and a horned 
god, or he is the harvest god, or the god of storm and 
darkness, or the midnight sky,—the choice is wide; or 
he is the lord of dark and light, and his children are the 
stars, the clouds, the summer-months, the light-powers, or 
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what you will. The mythologist has only to make hi: 
selection.” 

Much of the mythologising about Beowulf has been 4 
purely imaginative process, carried on by scrutiny of the 
poem alone. Grendel has characteristics which connect |)in 
with the sea, others which connect him with mists, and j; 
is distinctly said that he dwells in darkness. So a fairly 
good case can be made out for him as a sea-demon or 
mist-demon or a darkness-demon. He has traits whic 
remind one of Balder and Thor and Freyr. Some of his 
adventures bear a more or less striking resemblance to deeds 
done by those divinities, and his figure may possibly have 
been adorned with traits borrowed from one of them. But 
this does not warrant making him a humanized deity. 
There is little to check the riot of the investigator’s fancy, 
even in connecting .the events of the poem with incidents 
in Scandinavian or Indian mythology. It is not, indeed, 
wholly a false procedure to endeavor to get at the imagina- 
tive processes of early peoples by placing oneself as far as 
possible in sympathy with their ideas and ideals, and then 
letting imaginative speculation serve as a guide. It breaks 
down in the present case, at least, because the material with 
which we have to work has preserved so little of whatever 
mythological basis it may have had originally that no sure 
deductions or trustworthy imaginative reactions are possible, 
and because we have not yet gained a sufficient insight into 
early literature and story to speak with entire confidence 
of their transmutations. The case is precisely analogous 
to that of the “liedertheorie,” the supporters of which 
attempted to reconstruct Beowulf on the basis of an ideal 
and modern conception of Anglo-Saxon style in its best epic 
estate. Or consider the mythological elements in the older 


1 Custom and Myth, p. 62. 
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tales in the Mabinogion. Professor Rhys has attempted 
to show in detail the nature of these elements, but his 
arguments have failed to carry conviction to conservative 
scholars. Mr. Alfred Nutt, for example, states his position 
as follows: “ Thus, whilst I fully accept the mythological 
character of the Four Branches, I greatly doubt the possi- 
bility of a satisfactory mythological interpretation. The 
alterations have been too far-reaching, nor is it possible to 
say how far they may not be either deliberate or due to sheer 
caprice. . . « Professor Rhys’ fascinating and ingenious 
‘solar’ explanations may be read in his books ... I can- 
not profess to be convinced by them.” ! 

In a sense, then, mythical interpretations of Beowulf can- 
not be refuted. A theory built upon imagination, rather 
than upon facts, can no more be disproved than established, 
If the parallels to mythical conceptions elsewhere than in 
Germanic literature are slight, the mythologist does not 
regard this as necessarily prejudicial to his case. And he is 
right; such resemblances must in the nature of things be 
slight, obseured by the lapse of time and differences of 
environment. The recurrence of typical motives does not 
necessarily constitute connection. The possibility that inci- 
dents, originally mythical, may have been transferred to a 
hero after their specifically mythical quality has faded out 
must also be considered. Fortuitous resemblances, too, 
there may well be. When Sarrazin, for instance, unites a 
large number of heroic stories into one.great class of Balder- 
Frey myths, there is really no way of refuting the theory. 
The resemblances, had the development been actually as he 
conceives it, would probably have been no more striking 
than they are. The question is merely whether one believes 


' The Mabinogion, translated by Lady Guest, with notes by Alfred Nutt, 
London, 1902, p. 332. 
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in the possibility of applying such criteria and getting 
definite results. To many the conclusions will seem a: 
shadowy as the arguments. And, in the same way, no 
absolute refutation of the mythological reconstructions of 
Miillenhoff or Laistner appears possible. 

There is a strong allurement about such methods. Tye 
man who would fathom the imaginative literature of carly 
days must be something of a poet as well as a scholar, 
“Wer den Dichter will verstehen, muss in Dichters Lande 
gehen.” So Ubland interpreted myth and saga. And great 
subtlety and learning have been devcted to fathoming the 
secret of Beowulf. Moreover, the task has the fascination of 
any puzzle, the same charm which sets men to studying 
anew the career of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, or the 
Man of the Iron Mask, or finding new subtleties in //cin/, 
It is probably a safe assertion that nine-tenths of all that 
critics have discerned in Hamlet was never dreamed of’ ly 
Shakspere. And so with our epic. It has been a fashion 
in criticism to see allegory hidden beneath the surface of 
a seemingly straightforward narrative. There has been a 
whole school of investigators, who, to borrow a phrase from 
Rajna, cannot see a cat chase a mouse without imagining 
therein the eternal struggle of day and night, or of summer 
and winter. It is well to be cautious about plundering, for 
the sake of a fancied scholarly completeness, an antiquity of 
which we no longer possess the secret. 

It only remains for scepticism to take one step more to 
make incredulity complete. Why assume a mythical frame- 
work in Beowulf at all? 

This is heresy of the first degree. Miillenhoff laid it 
down as an axiom at the beginning of his studies that 
“every epic saga and the substance of every popular epic 
consists of two elements, myth and history.” Later investi- 
gators proceed on essentially the same principle. Sievers, for 
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example, speaks of “die beiden in unserem epos verquickten 
Uberlieferungsgeschichten, die ich kurzweg ‘mythus’ und 
‘sage’ nennen will.” But what is there in the story of 
Beowulf which justifies us in explaining it as a broken-down 
nature or culture myth? It can hardly have retained any 
such significance for those who heard it in its present form. 
No one will dispute that a study of primitive society shows 
a strong tendency among primitive peoples to personify 
abstract ideas or natural forces, and to present these in the 
concrete narrative dress which we call myth. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that they must have had other 
narratives, some based on imaginary events, others historical, 
though sometimes only in the sense that they actually hap- 
pened, and not deserving all the dignity that the term 
“historical” implies. Such stories would be elaborated by 
imaginative accretions of popular fancy, but would have no 
connection with operations of nature, states of culture, ab- 
stract ideas, or divinities, except in so far as the natural 
tendency to exalt a hero may have led to giving him god- 
like attributes. The story of Beowulf and Breca, to take 
a conerete illustration, may well be no more than an exag- 
gerated swimming-match between two mortal men, an event 
which made itself remembered by the endurance of the con- 
testants. Or it may have been purely imaginary in its 
origin, having no connection with gods or meteorological 
observations. Elaborations come easily to an early people ; 
hence the seven days in the water, and the fights with the 
sea-monsters. So Roland, who is no more mythical than 
Roosevelt, blows his horn with such vigor that it is heard 
miles away, performs prodigies of valor impossible for a 
mortal, while the very sun in the heavens stops in its course 
to aid in avenging him. The swimming-match, it is impor- 


' Sitzungsber. der Gesell. der Wiss. zu Leipzig, vol. XLVI, p. 175. 
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tant to observe, was a friendly contest of strength between 
two youths, and in no way suggests the defeat of a baleful 
power by a beneficent one. 


Wit paet geewedon cniht-wesende 

ond gebéotedon (wron bégen pi git 

on geogo®S-féore) pret wit on gir-secg ut 
aldrum néSdon ; ond pet geefndon swa.! 


Yet how this simple situation has been distorted by the 
mythologists ! 

Nor is there any need of assuming a mythical ? origin for 
the contest with Grendel, unless one believes that every 
spook is traceable to such an origin. There can be little 
doubt that Grendel is the product of the imagination of 
many men, and that if in the beginning he did have a 
clearly defined character, whether mythical or realistic, this 
has been much obscured by ‘later conceptions. How shall 
we determine the first stage in the growth of his figure? 
Skeat, going to the opposite extreme from the mythologists, 
conjectured that the story was originally that of a fight with 
a gigantic bear. This is possible, but there is no way to 
prove it. It is quite as likely that the various bear-char- 
acteristics which Grendel displays are due to the tendency 
of simple people to make their demons vivid by giving them 


535 ff. 

2 It is hardly necessary to explain that the word ‘‘ myth,’’ as used in the 
present paper, does not mean merely an invented story, something having 
no existence in fact, but ‘‘a traditional story in which the operations of 
natural forces and occurrences in human history are represented as the 
actions of individual living beings, especially of men, or of imaginary 
extra-human beings acting like men.’’ See the full definition in the (en- 
tury Dictionary under myth. It will be observed that a mere folk-tale, even 
one to the hero of which divine attributes have been given, does not belong 
under this definition, unless it can be shown that the adventures narrated 
were conceived at some time as explaining abstract ideas or natural 
phenomena. 
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the attributes of their enemies in the beast-world. Nobody 
knows how a fiend looks; he has to be visualized, like the 
medieval devil, by imagining in him the terrible and repul- 
sive traits of beasts. The descent from Cain is only a more 
easily separable and recognizable example of this tendency 
to elaborate Grendel’s figure. Could we follow the shifting 
shapes of the monster back through the years, we should 
probably be astonished at the variety of his transformations. 
But we must be careful not to attach undue importance to 
any one set of characteristics, however prominent they may 
be. An uncanny creature of evil, Grendel abides in dark- 
ness, fog, and desolation, because the mystery and terror 
that surround him are thus heightened, but this is no reason 
for regarding him as a personification of any one of them. 
There is really no evidence of myth beyond the supernatural 
in the story, and that is of course no evidence at all. No 
explanatory quality makes itself felt; there are no clear 
signs that the central figure of the epic was once a deity. 
Never once, so far as I can see, is one justified in assuming 
that the deeds of Beowulf are not those of a mortal hero, 
with such exaggerations as have been added to the exploits 
of heroes of all ages, from Alexander to Richard the Lion- 
Hearted. 

I feel that it may well be doubted, then, that the adven- 
tures of Beowulf have the sort of origin commonly assigned 
to them, and even if they have such an origin, I question 
whether it is possible, with the evidence now at command, 
to arrive at any safe conclusions in regard to these early 
developments. The determination of how far mythical be- 
ginnings may be assumed for the epic in general is too large 
a subject to be discussed here. But that this element in 
epic has been vastly exaggerated seems beyond dispute. 
One cannot do better than to read the brilliant criticism by 
Pio Rajna, in the opening chapter of his Origini dell’ Epopea 
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Francese, first published in 1884. He may well be selected 
as a representative of the opponents of the Miillenhoffiay 
school because of his learning and impartiality, and because 
he has stated his case with great vigor and clearness. He 
says: “The opinion most in favor among scholars who 
have thus far occupied themselves with this subject is 
undoubtedly this: that the origins of epic are mythical, or 
that the deeds upon which the epic in its primitive state is 
based may be reduced, in the last analysis, to mere sym}yol- 
ical expressions of the phenomena of nature.” .. . ‘Lhe 
conclusion of his criticism he sums up as follows: “There- 
fore, before it could have been furnished by the heavens, 
epic material already existed upon earth, not only in actual 
facts, but also as an object of thought and imagination. 
The myth is, then, itself a reflection of conceptions adapted 
to produce the epic, which have in reality, independently of 
any celestial intervention, produced poems and songs with- 
out number. Nay, more, it is necessary to go farther ; there 
is not, at bottom, any other material than this in the epic. 
The smallest deduction which may be drawn from this is 
that the hypothesis of mythical origin is at least superfluous, 
But whoever considers that this hypothesis forces us to 
argue in a vicious circle, and makes us leap through the 
clouds only to find ourselves ultimately at the very place 
from which we started, will be inclined to go a little 
farther, and to pronounce it contrary to the natural order 
of things.” 

The poem loses nothing of its picturesqueness in being 
denied its mythology. The fire-drake and Grendel and the 
she-demon are more terrible when conceived as uncanny and 
abominable beings whose activities in the world can only be 
dimly imagined by men than they are when made mere per- 
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conifications of the forces of nature. Beowulf is no less 
heroie as a mortal facing with undaunted courage these 
grisly phantoms of the moor and mere than as a god sub- 
duing the sea or the darkness. And the proud words that he 
utters in his dying hour are more impressive from the lips 
of a man than from those of a being who still retains some 
of the glory of a god about him,—* In my home I awaited 
what time might bring me, held well mine own, sought no 
treacherous feuds, swore no false oaths. In all this I can 
rejoice, though sick unto death with my wounds.” 


WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE. 


Nortr :—Since the above was sent to the printer, Professor Gummere has 
expressed his opinion in regard to mythological elements in Beowulf in no 
uncertain way. ‘‘ Undoubtedly one is here on the border-land of myth. 
But in the actual poem the border is not crossed. Whatever the remote 
connection of Beowulf the hero with Beowa the god, whatever this god 
may have in him of the old Ingevonic deity whom men worshipped by 
North Sea and Baltic as god of fertility and peace and trade, whatever 
echo of myths about a destroying monster of invading ocean tides ard 
storms may linger in the story of Grendel and his horrible mother, nothing 
of the sort comes out of the shadow of conjecture into the light of fact. To 
the poet of the epic its hero is a man, and the monsters are such as folk 
then believed to haunt sea and lake and moor. Hrothgar’s people who say 
they have seen the uncanny pair speak just as real rustics would speak 
about ghosts and strange monsters which they had actually encountered. 
In both cases one is dealing with folk-lore and not with mythology. When 
these crude superstitions are developed by priest and poet along polytheistic 
lines, and in large relations of time and space, myth is the result. But the 
actual epic of Beowulf knows nothing of this process ; and there is no need 
to regard Grendel or his mother as backed by the artillery of doom, to 
regard Beowulf as the embodiment of heaven’s extreme power and good- 
will.’ (The Oldest English Epic, N. Y., 1900, pp. 5f.) A statement 
more completely in accord with the point of view in the present article 
could searcely be desired.—W. W. L. 


| 
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X.—STELLA AND THE BROKEN HEART. 


In the prologue to the Broken Heart, Ford says : 


‘* What may be here thought Fiction, when time’s youth 
Wanted some riper years, was known a Truth.’’! 


This interesting clue to the source of the play has not 
been carefully followed up. “The origin of the story on 
which it is founded,” says Ward, “ is unknown ; but unless 
the Prologue’s assertion that the plot is based on fact is to 
be taken literaily, its source is probably some nearly con- 
temporary novel. Either Ford or the novelist from whom 
he borrowed made little account of historical probability in 
choosing Sparta as the scene of a love-tragedy which sayours 
of medieval Italy.”* Ellis, also, remarks that the seene is 
“curiously placed in Sparta,” and adds that the story “may 
have been taken from an Italian novel.” * 

These observations and conjectures seem to me somewhat 
misleading. In ‘the first place, we should consider Ford 
innocent until he is proved guilty. From what we know of 
his character, we have no good reason to doubt his veracity. 
From the scant humour, the gravity and artistic seriousness 
of his work, we may rather infer that he was the last man 
in the world to attempt a hoax. Of course, the words of 
the Prologue must not be taken too literally. We are not, 
by any means, to understand that Ford vouched for the 
truth of all the particular incidents so effectively combined 
for the purposes of the play, but so unlikely to occur in 
life in such combination. To suppose that Ford intended 


' Works, London, 1869, 1, 215. 
? Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature, London, 1899, 311, 79. 
5 Mermaid Ford, new edition, 184. 
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his readers to believe in the historical truth of the Broken 
Heart as it stands, Spartan setting and all, is indeed 
ridiculous. We must concede him the license of poet and 
dramatist to work up the material and to adorn the tale. If 
we make him this reasonable concession, we shall not be 
puzzled by the theatrical daace and startling heart-failure of 
Calantha or the sensational murder of Ithocles. Ford, like 
his fellows of that late imitative period, gathers hints from 
far and wide; incidents such as these, savouring, perhaps, 
si of medieval Italy, may have come from different sources, 
and be no part of the original story. In another place, 


Ford requests you 


‘*to cast your eye 
Rather upon the main than on the bye.’’ ! 


The “main ” with Ford is always the “ heart interest,” the 
crisis in the spirit. Ellis interprets the lines already quoted 
thus: “It is said in the Prologue that the story... . has 
some foundation in fact.’”’? The proper inference to draw 
from the Prologue is, to my thinking, that the essential 
spiritual situation, however decked and disguised, is taken 
from life. Ford tells us in fairly plain English that his 
play presents what some years earlier was known as truth. 
No convention prescribed such an assurance, honest or 
otherwise ; the audience did not expect it; Ford’s fellow 
dramatists did not customarily furnish it. The information 
is purely voluntary ; since there is no apparent reason for 
deception, let us suppose that it is honest information. 

But, if we accept Ford’s assertion of the truth of his 
B story, we shall have to find fault with the conjectures of 
; a Ward and Ellis as to the source of it. A certain savour of 
ji medizeval Italy (to me, not perfectly distinet) has led them 


2 Mermaid Ford, 184. 


"Works, 1, 7. 
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to suspect that Ford found his material in an Italian novel, 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that such was the 
ease. This Italian novel would have supplied Ford 
with Italian characters and places, possibly with Italian 
proverbs, snatches of song, local allusions. Why did he go 
to the labor of converting his material—of resetting the 
story in Sparta? Ford was sufficiently at home in Italy ; jt 
was, in fact, his favorite scene. He knew how to handle 
Italian “local color,” as he showed most admirably in ’ 7's 
Pity and Love’s Sacrifice, which, as well as The Fancies and 
the Lady’s Trial, he set in Italy, where they clearly belong. 
If he had found the story of the Broken Heart in an Italian 
novel, and had given it an English dress, we should have 
had no difficulty in understanding the reason for the trans- 
formation. But what motive shall we assign for his con- 
cealing an Italian love-story from an English audience 
under this strange Spartan disguise, and then piquing curi- 
osity by gratuitously asserting its truth ? 

This question leads to another: Discarding the Italian 
hypothesis, can we give any satisfactory explanation of the 
fact that the story was so “ curiously placed in Sparta,” with 
so “little account of historical probability”? Accept Ford's 
assertion of the truth of the story, and the answer is 
evident enough. Why was Jonson’s Poetaster set in the 
time of Augustus, or Dekker’s Satiromastix so “ curiously 
placed” in the reign of William Rufus? The Broken 
Heart is set in Sparta to veil a true English love-story 
from an English audience ; that seems the almost inevitable 
explanation. 

With that notion in mind, we shall have no difficulty in 
understanding the choice of Sparta. Why the critics should 
balk at Ford’s Sparta is, I confess, not quite to clear to me. 
It is not, indeed, the historical Sparta ; yet no one seems to 
have noticed that it had been annexed to the English imagi- 
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nation for some fifty years when Ford settled upon it. 
When Ford wrote the Broken Heart, Sparta had already 
long been a well-defined province of the sky-land of allegory 
and romance. The Sparta of Ford’s play is the Sparta 
created by Sidney in his Arcadia, where just such events 
took place as are presented in the play, just such tragedies 
of love and hate, with just such savovr of medieval Italy.! 
In the Arcadia Ford found his Spartan “atmosphere” 
ready-made. Indeed, the action of the Broken Heart takes 
place at the same imaginary period as that of the Arcadia. 
King Amyclas of Laconia heads the list of dramatis person 
in the tragedy, and King Amyclas reigns over the Laconia 
of Sidney’s romance. Here is no question of historical 
probability. Surely, the public that had devoured ten 
editions of the Arcadia before the Broken Heart was pub- 
lished would recognize their Laconia when they saw it, and 
infer from the prologue what I have suggested above: The 
germ of this drama, obscured by the conventional romantic 
disguise, is a true English love-story. 

How close to the “truth” Ford’s readers could hit, it 
would be idle to speculate. The fact that the story was 
laid in Sidney’s Laconia may possibly have suggested that 
it had something to do with Sidney himself; if Ford was 
dealing with Sidney’s love-story, he could have chosen no 
disguise more suitable than that which Sidney employed. 
The allegorical threads of the Arcadia, however, are so 
inextricably interwoven with pure fancy that they furnish no 
guide to the Broken Heart. Fortunately, another clear clue 
leads us in the same direction toward the true love-story : 
Ford, in his youth, took an ardent interest in the love affairs 
of Sidney’s “Stella,” then Countess of Devonshire. In fact, 


‘Compare, for example, the famous story of Argalus and Parthenia, 
retold in verse by Francis Quarles, in 1621. 
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his first literary effusion, the generally neglected Fumv’s 
Memorial (1606), was called forth by the death of Charles 
Blount, second husband of “ Stella,’ and was dedicated ty 
the Lady Penelope, County of Devonshire, that is, “Stella,” 
herself. The poem is both a eulogy and a_ vindication, 
Devonshire had died broken-hearted over the disgrace he 
had incurred at court by his marriage with Lady Rich 
(Penelope), and she, at the date of this dedication, seems 
still to have been under a cloud of disfavor and slander,’ 
Ford rushed in to champion her, actuated only by the justice 
of the cause. 


‘* Let merit take her due, unfee’d I write, 
Compell’d by instance of apparent right, 
Nor chok’d with private hopes do I indite, 
But led by truth as known as is the light.’’ * 


The merits of the case were perhaps not beyond question. 
The bare facts were these:* Penelope had been married 
to Lord Rich against her will; Rich was mean, brutal and 
jealous ; then came Devonshire, “a person famous for con- 
duct and so eminent in courage and learning, that in these 
respects he had no superior ;” * Devonshire and Lady Ricli 
formed an illicit union; Lord Rich put away his wite; 
Devonshire married her. The situation evidently interested 
Ford greatly. He was always on the side of lovers. All 
errors of lovers seemed to him venial; their sins,—at the 
worst, splendid sins. Over the virtual adultery committed 
and the actual adultery forecast in Love’s Sacrifice, even over 
the incest of ’Tis Pity, he shed tears of compassion «and 


' Works, 111 ; see Epistle Dedicatory of Fame’s Memorial. 

[bid., 309. 

3 [bid., 281. See also, Fox-Bourne’s Memorial of Sir Philip Sidney, 
London, 1862, 376, Note. 

4 Tbid., 111, 279, Note. 
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4 
admiration. Truly, for him love covered a multitude of 
sins. The Lady Penelope evidently fascinated his imagina- 
tion; her career had been so romantic—she had loved so 
mueh, and had been loved so much. 

A score of years after this first romantic defense of 
Stella, Ford, moved by a similar inspiration, wrote the 
Broken Heart. His purpose, once more, was to present 
the conflict between the rights of the heart and the conven- 
tions of society, and to champion the cause of the heart. 
Again, he dealt with a heroine, married against her will to 
a jealous and brutal husband, and pursued by a fond and 
faithful lover. There is a general resemblance to the Devon- 
shire-Lady Rich affair, but there are more important dif- 
ferences. Possibly the most fundamental of these is, that the 
lady of the play preserves her virtue in spite of the im- 
portunity of the lover, and in spite of the fact that she loves 
him and recognizes the ideal justice of his claims. For,—a 
second important difference,—the lady and the lover of the 
play were engaged to marry before she was forced to wed 
the unworthy husband ; so that, in an ideal sense, she feels 
that she is living in adultery with her legal husband. But 
these differences that distinguish the situation in the play 
from the Devonshire—Lady Rich affair help to identify it 
with an earlier and more celebrated affair, the love story of 
Sidney and Penelope Devereux. A youth as much inter- 
ested in Lady Penelope as Ford had shown himself to be 
would have been eager to know the particulars of her early 
history. The internal history of the love affair lay open to 
him in Astrophel and Stella. That he had means of access 
to the external facts it is scarcely necessary to prove here, 
since the Broken Heart, as I believe, demonstrates that he 
had possession of them. In other words, I believe that the 
“truth” upon which Ford asserted that the play was based 
is the story of Sidney’s love for “Stella,” the one appro- 
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) priate historical character, outside the plays, in whom we 
Hi : know that he was vitally interested. I do not maintain 
that the Broken Heart is an allegory. It is rather the 
imaginative working out of a dramatic situation from real 


. ie life,—a dramatic situation that in real life came to nothing, 
Bi Sidney’s affair with “Stella” lacked the fifth act; Ford's 
| “ imagination supplied it, and something more. A brief com. 
: 4 parison of the situation laid down in the play, particularly 
‘ F {| in the first act, with the historical facts, plus the testimony 
He i | of Astrophel and Stella, will make this clear. 
nM i | 1. (a) The parents of Orgilus and Penthea, formerly at 
Fi odds, became reconciled, and sealed their faith by pledging 
their children in marriage. 
ee) (6) Sir Henry Sidney and the Earl of Essex has noi 
7) Meo been on the best of terms ;? but Philip Sidney was a great 


i | favorite with the Earl. Sir Henry was anxious to make a 
nhl helpful family alliance. There was, on the other hand, 
hii | reason to believe that Philip was to be the heir of his 
Bi wealthy uncle Leicester. These considerations seem to have 
been influential in the betrothal of the children.* 
2. (a) Before the marriage could take place, Thrasus, 
Penthea’s father, “untimely” died. His death was fatal to 
4 the match ; had he lived, the lovers would have been united. 


had enjoy’d 

The sweets our vows expected, had not cruelty 
Prevented all those triumphs we prepared for, 
By Thrasus his untimely death.’’ * 


1 Works, 1, 218. 
2 Symonds, Sidney, London, 1902, 36: “ Writing to Lord Leicester, he 
' (Sir Henry Sidney ) couples Essex with his old enemy the Earl of Ormond, 
adding that ‘for that their malice, I take God to record, I could brook 
! nothing of them both?’ ”’ 
| Fox-Bourne, passim. * Works, 1, 218. 
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(b) Essex, Penelope’s father, was cut off suddenly by 
a strange illness. Two days before death, Essex said: “I 
wish him (Philip) well—so well that, if God do move their 
hearts, I wish that he might match with my daughter.” ! 
This wish, expressed on his death bed, was practically a last 
will and testament.—In the play Penthea reproaches her 
brother 


2 


‘‘For forfeiting the last will of the dead ’’ ? 


by breaking off the match, 

3. («) Penthea’s brother, moved by ambition, broke off 
the match and married her to a man of higher rank and 
greater wealth than her lover, Orgilus. 


‘By cunning partly, 
Partly by threats, he woos at once and forces 
His virtuous sister to admit a marriage 
With Bassanes, a nobleman, in honour 
And riches, I confess, beyond my fortunes.’’ 


(6) Penelope’s guardian evidently thought he would 
make a better match for her than that desired by her 
deceased father. Sidney was not knighted till 1583 ; his 
means were always limited; and his hope of becoming 
Leicester’s heir was cut off by that nobleman’s marriage in 
1578. Penelope’s guardian, accordingly, arranged a match 
with Lord Rich, “ inheritor of all the wealth and—said his 
contemporaries—of much of the vulgar and brutal disposi- 
tion of his father, Lord Chancellor Rich.” * 

4. (a) Penthea went to the altar a wholly unwilling 
bride : 
“* Beauteous Penthea, wedded to this torture 
By an insulting brother, being secretly 
Compell’d to yield her virgin freedom up 
To him, who never can usurp her heart, 
Before contracted mine.—’’ ® 


'Fox-Bourne, 129. 2 Works, 1, 260. 3 Works, 219. 
‘Fox-Bourne, 286. 5 Thid. ® Works, 1, 219. 
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| ‘*How, Orgilus, by promise I was thine 
Le 4 i The heavens do witness ; they can witness too 
A done on my truth.’’? 
| 
iH i (6) Penelope married under violent protest. She, 
We “being in the power of her friends, was married, against 
} ) her will, unto one against whom she did protest at the very 
Le solemnity and ever after .... the same fears that forced her 
a to marry constrained her to live with him,” * 
bape 5. (a) Penthea’s brother interfered to protect her from 
| Hi | her husband. At one time, indeed, he took her to his own 
4h house and told Bassanes that she was to be returned only 
: on his good behaviour.® 
ae | | (6) Similar testimony is given of the part Penelope’: 
j brother played in the family affairs. ‘He (Lord Rich) 
P| | forebore to offer her any open wrong, restrained with the 
fi | awe of her brother’s powerfulness.” * 
| | 6. (a) Penthea’s husband was mean, jealous, and brutal. 
| According to Orgilus, she was “ yok’d”’ 
‘*To a most barbarous thraldom, misery, 
f Affliction, that he savours not humanity, 
| } Whose sorrow melts not into more than pity 
In hearing but her name.’’ ° 
| Bassanes is full of a kind of “monster love ”’® that finds 
hi | expression in mad jealousy. 
bib) | (6) On the character of Lord Rich, see 3 (6) above. 
aM Also compare Sidney’s punning sonnet on Lord Rich begin- 
| 
ning: 
Rich fooles there be whose base and filthie heart—’’ 
‘i 1Tbid., 251. ? Fox-Bourne, 288. 
3 Works, 1, 266. 
+i ‘Devereux, Lives of the Earls of the Essex, 1, 155. 
5 Works, 1, 219. 6 Thid. 


7 Complete Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, London, 1877, 1, 36. 
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In this sonnet, Sidney speaks of the “ foule abuse ”’ inflicted 
upon Stella by her husband. 

2 7, (a) At the beginning of the play Orgilus undertook a 
voluntary exile from Penthea’s presence in order to quiet her 
husband and to relieve her and to calm himself. 

(b) The Astrophel and Stella presents a series of son- 
nets beginning with LXXXVII, written in absence enjoined 
by “Stella’s’’ sense of duty. 

% ; 8. (a) Orgilus’s passion took command of him; he pur- 
‘ sued Penthea and demanded the satisfaction of his love. 


e “Tf thy soft bosom be not turn’d to marble 

: Thou It pity our calamities ; my interest 

a Confirms me thou art mine still. 

J I would possess my wife ; the equity 

4 Of very reason bids me.’’ ! 

. 

4 (b) Sidney, likewise, determined to pursue his love at 
all cost : 


‘*No more, my deare, no more these counsels trie ; 
O give my passions leave to run their race ; 
Let Fortune lay on me her worst disgrace.’ ? 


In this sonnet, Sidney makes the romantic identification of 
love with virtue, which is the fundamental note in Ford’s 
treatment of passion. 

9. (a) Orgilus’s passionate purpose was thwarted only by 
Penthea’s steady clinging to honor. There is a striking 
parallelism of situation and sentiment between the third 
scene of the second act in the Broken Heart and the eighth 
song* of the Astrophel and Stella. 

Orgilus and Penthea met in the garden of the palace. 
Orgilus urged the rights of love. Penthea swore that she 


‘Works, 1, 251. 
’ Complete Poems, 1, 179. 


2 Complete Poems, 1, 85. 
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had been, and still was, his alone; but she insisted that <j. 
should best show her love by giving him his liberty ; and 
that he would best show his merit by ceasing to pursue licy, 
She forbade him to speak of the subject again. He departed 
in a fierce passion; whereupon, she exclaimed in pity fir 


him and for herself’: 
Honour 
How much we fight with weakness to preserve thee !’’ 


(6) Astrophel and Stella met in a shady grove. 


“ Him great harmes had taught much care, 
Her faire necke a foul yoke bare.’’ 


Astrophel pleaded vehemently with her to grant his desire. 
She replied: 


While such-wise she love deniéd, 
And yet love she signified.” 


She told him that his grief hart her more than death ; that 
her only comfort came from him; that he must not make 
the request again nor mention it; that putting him away 
hurt her as much as him. Finally—exactly expressing 
Penthea’s sentiment—she assured him : 


“Tyran Honour doth thus use thee, 
Stella’s selfe might not refuse thee.’’ 


She departs, 


‘* Leaving him to passion rent.’’ 


Let us add to this a part of the sixty-second sonnet,’ in 
which Stella expresses almost exactly Penthea’s notion of 
love proved by renunciation. Stella asserted : 


‘That love she did, but loved a love not blind ; 
Which could not let me, whom she loved, decline 
From nobler course, fit for my birth and mind ; 
And therefore, by her love’s authority, 

Wild me these tempests of vaine love to flie, 
And anchor fast my selfe on Vertue’s shore.’’! 


1 Complete Poems, 1, 84. 
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When affairs reached this point, there was, from a dra- 
matic point of view, one thing left for Sidney to do: to kill 
some one. Instead of doing so, however, he prosaically 
cured himself of love, and spoiled the drama. Worse than 
that, he married another woman. Clearly, it was necessary 
for Ford to drop Sidney there ; to forget what Sidney did, 
and to work out what Sidney,—again from a dramatie point 
of view,—ought to have done. There was, moreover, one 
thing left for Penelope to do: to die of a broken heart. 
Instead of that, she muddled on for many years, and finally 
married again. Ford arranged these things nearer to the 
poetical heart’s desire. [t is interesting and suggestive to 
note here that Spenser saw the poetical necessity of Stella’s 
death,—or rather the necessity of her poetica. aeath, wher. 
Sidney died. In his elegy u{strophel, Spenser actually rep- 
resents her as dying of a broken heart : 

“ she staied not a whit 
But after him did make untimely haste: 
To prove that death their hearts cannot divide, 
Which living were in love so firmly tied.’"} 


When Ford made Penthea die of a broken heart, he simply 
repeated the poetical fiction of Spenser. 

This elegy furnishes another more striking bit of evidence 
that Penthea of the play is Sidney’s “Stella.” Spenser 
says that the gods, seeing the two lovers, Astrophel and 
Stella, lying dead on the field, transformed them into one 
flower. This herb, he says, is called by three different 
names, Starlight, Pentiia, and Astrophel. Here, the 
light of all the other evidence, it is difficult to avoid making 
the equation: Penthia — Stella — Penthea. 


Stuart P. SHERMAN. 


"Works of Spenser, London, 1902, 561. 


XL—REIZ IST SCHONHEIT IN BEWEGUNG. 


Among the most characteristic and most positive proposi- 
tions in Lessing’s Laokoon are these from chapter xx1; 
“Ein anderer Weg, auf welchem die Poesie die Kunst in 
Schilderung kérperlicher Schénheit wiederum einholet, ist 
dieser, dass sie Schénheit in Reitz verwandelt. Reitz ist 
Schinheit in Bewegung.” F. T. Vischer said with reference 
to this chapter,’ “ Lessing hatte zuerst die Anmuth (er sagt; 
Reiz, wovon nachher) als Schénheit in der Bewegung leti- 
niert.” Commenting on the same chapter, G. E. Guliruer 
wrote,’ “ Reiz ist Schénheit in Bewegung, und eben darun 
fiir den Maler weniger als den Dichter bequem.  Dicser 
Begriff, eine gliickliche Bereicherung der Asthetik, yon 
welcher Schiller spiiterhin in dem Aufsatz tiber 
und Wiirde einen so sinnreichen und fruchtbaren Gebrancl 
machte, findet sich vor Lessing schon bei Home, welchen 
er bei seiner Vertrautheit mit den schottischen Philosophen 
unstreitig gekannt hat. Insofern ist es nicht ganz genau, 
wenn Vischer . . . von Lessing sagt, dass der Begritl der 
Anmuth bei ihm zuerst gefunden werde.” H. Bliimner’ 
rushed to the defence of Lessing and Vischer. Grace, hv 
admitted, is associated with motion not only by Home, but 
also by Webb (Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting, 1764), 
and by Hagedorn (Betrachtungen iiber die Mahlerey, 1762), 
—‘“dennoch durfte Vischer mit vollem Rechte Lessing als 
den Vater dieses Begriffes bezeichnen, da er durch ihn erst 
entwickelt und in die Asthetik eingefiihrt worden ist.” On 


1 Asthetik, Reutlingen and Leipzig, 1846, 1, p. 184. 

2 Lessing, sein Leben und seine Werke, 1854, 11, i, p. 47; ed. Maltzahn 
and Boxberger, Berlin, 1881, 11, p. 43. 

5 Laokoon, Berlin, 1880, p. 641. 
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a previous page (31) Bliimner had pointed out that Webb’s 
idea of grace was not his own, but went back to Home. 
Blimner makes an obvious error as to the relations of 
Home and Webb. Webb’s Inquiry appeared first in 1760, 
not 1764, as Bliimner has it;' and the first volume of 
Home’s Elements of Criticism did not appear until 1762. 
But Home had even more than two years in which to read 
Webb, if he cared to ; for, as Wilhelm Neumann properly 
reports in his dissertation,” Home’s first edition has nothing 
to say about grace; and, as a matter of fact, the definition 
in question is not made until the third edition is printed, in 


1765.8 

But not even Webb is “der Vater dieses Begritles.”’ 
A history of the conception in English esthetics of the 
eighteenth century must go back, as Franz Pomezny has 
done,‘ to Shaftesbury ;° and ought to include, as Pomezny 


29. 

2 Die Bedeutung Home's fur die Asthetik: und sein Einjluss auf die deutschen 
Asthetiker, Halle, 1894, p. 114. 

5“ Grace, then, is an agreeable attribute, inseparable from motion, as 
opposed to rest, and as comprehending speech, looks, gestures, and loco- 
motion” (vol. 1, chapter x1, p. 347). 

* Grazie und Grazien in der deutschen Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts, in 
Lipps and Werner’s Beitriige zur Asthetik, vu, Hamburg, 1900. With 
reference to Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty (London, 1748, p. v), Pomezny 
opines (p. 50), ‘‘ Lamozzo diirfte vielleicht der erste sein, der das wesen 
des reizes in der bewegung liegen liisst ’’—meaning Giovanni Paolo Lomaz- 
zo, in whose Trattato dell’ arte della Pittura, Seultura ed Architetiura (Milan, 
1585), we do indeed find the sentences, ‘‘ Dicesi adunque che Michelangelo 
diede una volta questo avvertimento a Marco da Siena pittore suo discepolo, 
che dovesse sempre fare la figura piramidale, serpentinata, e moltiplicata 
per una, due, e tre. Ed in questo precetto parmi che consista tutto il 
secreto della pittura, imperocché la maggior grazia, e leggiadria che possa 
avere una figura é, che mostri di muoversi, il che chiamano i pittori furia 
della figura’’ (vol, 1, p. 33, of the reprint at Rome, in 1844). 

*Shaftesbury only touches upon the subject of grace, and is far from 
developing a theory of it ; but he invariably connects it with motion, as, 
for example, in these passages from his Advice to an Author (1710) :—‘*’ Tis 
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lk did not, consideration of a little book that did not esc). 
it the notice of Neumann. On page 121 of Neumann's 
dissertation we read, “ Friiher, als sie alle, und 


a nicht ohne Einfluss auch auf Home, ist ein kleines Wey:- 
chen, dem wir hier Gerechtigkeit widerfahren lassen wolley, 
durch Anfiihrung der unsern Gegenstand beriihrenden 
len. Es ist ein Bitchlein von Henry Beaumont : Crifo, 0» « 


Dialogue on Beauty. Die zweite Auflage des populiren 
Schriftchens, nach der ich citiere, erschien bereits im 
1742.7! 


My present design is only in part a contribution to the 


= 


history of English estheties ; it is chiefiy the of 


man to whom Bliimner did manifest injustice “—without, 


eer iii apparently, knowing anything more about him than what 

he jearned from Lessing—a man to whem historians of 
be! te esthetics owe more respectful attention than they seem to 
have given him; namely, Joseph Spence. In that very 


Polymetis A747) from which Lessing* quoted the sentencé, 
“Searce anything can be good in a_ poetical description 
which would appear absurd if represented in a. state or 


a picture,” we find a passage which Lessing may have over- 


| undeniable, however, that the perfection of grace and comeliness in action 
and behaviour can be found only among the people of a liberal education” 
} (p. 190); ‘‘there can be no kind ef writing which relates to men and 
Tg aM manners, where it is not necessary for the author to understand poetical 
He and moral truth, the beauty of sentiments, the sublime of characters ; and 
bat carry in his eve the model or exemplar of that natural grace which gives 
i to every action its attractive charm’’ (p. 336). I quote from the first vol- 
‘hi ume of Characteristicks, the third edition, 1723. 

' Pomezny failed to follow up a clue to this work that he had in hand. 
aay Cf. the note to p. 72: “ Vgl. hierzu Criton, ou de la grace et de la beaut. 
m4 j Extrait @un Dialogue traduit librement de 0 Anglois (Les Graces [Paris, 170‘), 
s. 225): ‘Je crois méme qu’il n’a point voulu faire entendre autre chose, 
lorsqu’il dit qu’ Enée reconnut la Déesse, sa more, sous son déguisemien, : 
son air seul, & son port.’ ”” 


i 2 Laokoon, p. 23. 
* Laokoon, Nachlass B, ed. Bliimner, p. 415. 
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looked, but which ought not to have been overlooked by 

Lessing’s editor, as follows:' “To rguyen to the eyes and 

look of Venus; the poets are fuller as to the former than 


: any statue can be. They had the painters te copy from, as 
% well as the statuaries; and could draw several ideas from 
a the life, which are not to be expressed in’ marble. The | 
x sculptor can only give you the proportions of things, and 
g one single attitude of a person in any statue or relievo. ” 

: The painter can do the same, and add the natural colours 

: as they appear on the surfaces of things; and by the 
F . management of lights and shades, may fling them into their 
4 proper distances. The poct can describe all that either of 

a the others express by shape, or colours ; and can farther put 

‘ the figure into a suecession of different motions in the same 

i description, So that of the three sister-arts of imitation, 

2 poetry (in this at least) has the advantage over both the 
é others ; as it has more power, and can take a larger compass 

‘ than either of them. This must have given the poets an 

advantage, in deseribing the quick and uncertain motions 
a of Venus’s eyes; and occasions our meeting with some 

; expressions in them, which cannot be explained either from 
4 statues, or paintings. Such is that epithet of (ete, in 

q particular, which the Roman writers give to Venus; and 
2 which refers, perhaps, to a certain turn of her eye, and her 
x catching it away again, the moment she is observed.” 

a Webb’s Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting Wears a 


dedication “To the Reverend Mr. Spence,’ beginning thus : 


“The most accurate observer of the beauties of nature must 


be the best judge of their imitations ; and the same elegance 
of imagination which forms the painter, must enlighten the 
critic. It was natural for me, und sr this persuasion, to 

'P. 67 of the second edition (1755), which Sas the same pagination as 
the first. 
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address my observation on Painting, to the author of Crit,” 
The author of Crito was Joseph Spence.' Neumann’: 
citations from it are accurate so far as they go; they hardly 
give an adequate impression of the urbanity of the style, 
and are purposely restricted to Spence’s definition of grace, 
A fuller treatment of the dialogue would show Spence in 
interesting relations to Lomazzo (and so to Lionardo da 
Vinci), to Le Brun, Félibien, de Piles, Shaftesbury, and 
Burke, as well as to the ancient classics. I must, however, 
here follow Neumann’s example, and confine myself to the 
subject of grace. 

“T am apt to think,” says Crito,? “that everything 
belonging to beauty (by which I need not repeat to you at 
every turn that I mean personal beauty) would fall unde 
one or other of these four heads: color, form, expression, 
and grace; the two former of which I should look upon as 
the body, and the two latter as the soul of beauty.” “A 
parent can see genteelness in the most awkward child, per- 
haps, that ever was born ; and a person who is truly in loye 
will be pleased with every motion and air of the person 
beloved ; which is the most distinguishing character that 
belongs to grace. ’Tis true, this is all a mistaken grace: 
but, as to that particular person, it has all the effects of the 
true.” * “Grace often depends on some very little incidents 
in a fine face; and in actions, it consists more in the manner 
of doing things than in the things themselves. It is per- 
petually varying its appearances, and is therefore much morc 
difficult to be considered than anything fixed and steady.” ' 


'He wrote over the pseudonym ‘‘Sir Harry Beaumont’’ (not ‘‘ Henry 
Beaumont’’ as Neumann says) ; and his Crito appeared in London in 1752, 
not (Neumann) 1742, or earlier. There was a reprint in Fugitive Pieces, 
vol. 1, 1762. I quote from the Bibliotheca Curiosa, ed. Edmund Goldsmid, 
privately printed, Edinburgh, 1885. 

*P. 11. SP. 61. *P. 34. 
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“The chief dwelling-place of grace is about the mouth, 
though at times it may visit every limb or part of the body. 
But the mouth is the chief seat of grace, as much as the 
chief seat for the beauty of the passions is in the eyes.” ! 
“There are two very distinct and, as it were, different sorts 
of grace, the majestic and the familiar (I should have called 
the latter by the name of pleasing, had not I been afraid of 
a tautology; for grace is pleasingness itself); the former 
belongs chiefly to the very fine women, and the latter to the 
very pretty ones; that is the more commanding, and this 
the more delightful and engaging. The Grecian painters 
and sculptors used to express the former most strongly in 
the looks and attitudes in their Minervas ; and the latter, in 
those of Venus.” ? “There is no poet I have ever read 
who seems to me to understand this part of beauty so well 
as our own Milton. He speaks of these two sorts of grace 
very distinctly, and gives the majestic to his Adam, and 
both the familiar and majestic to Eve; but the latter in a 
less degree than the former.”* “Though grace is so difficult 
to be accounted for in general, yet I have observed two 
particular things which, I think, hold universally in relation 
to it. The first is, that there is no grace without motion ; 
by which I mean, without some genteel or pleasing motion, 
either of the whole body, or of some limb, or at least of 
some feature.”’* “ Virgil in one place (len. 1, 46) points 
out the majesty of Juno, and in another (Aen. tv, 147) the 
graceful air of Apollo, by only saying that they move; and 
possibly he means no more when he makes the motion of 
Venus (Aen. 1, 406) the principal thing by which Aeneas 
discovers her under all her disguise ; though the com- 
mentators, as usual, would fain find out a more dark and 
mysterious meaning for it.” ° 


94 


35. ?P. 38. 3 P. 39. 41. 5 Pp. 41 f. 
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All the best statues are represented as in some acting 
or motion; and the most graceful statue in the world, i). 
Apollo Belvedere, is so much so that when one faces jt 
a little distance, one is always apt to imagine that he js 
actually going to move on toward you. All graceful heads, 
even in the portraits of the best painters, are in motion: 
and very strongly in those of Guido in particular ; which, 
as you remember, are all either casting their looks up 
toward Heaven, or down toward the ground, or side-\ay, 
as regarding some object.”’! 

“The second observation is, that there can be no grace, 
with impropriety ; or, in other words, that nothing can |) 
graceful that is not adapted to the characters of the j» 
The graces of a little lively beauty would become uncrac 
in a character of majesty, as the majestic airs of an emp 
would quite destroy the prettiness of the former. [fy 
vivacity that adds a grace to beauty in youth would giv: 
additional deformity to old age; and the very same «rs 
which would be charming on some oceasions, may be «uit 
shocking when extremely mis-timed, or expressly i+ 
placed.” ? 

“ And yet I cannot think, as some scem inclined to «lo, 
that grace consists entirely in propriety ; because propriety 
is a thing easy enough to be understood, and grace, atter «ll 
we can say about it, very difficult. Propriety, therefore, aud 
grace are no more one and the same thing than grace sud 
motion are. Tis true, it cannot subsist without either ; but 
then there seems to be something else which I cannot 
explain, and what I do not know that ever anybody has 
explained, that goes to the composition ; and whieh possih)) 
may give it its greatest force and pleasingness.”’ * 

“The most celebrated of all the ancient painters wa: 


IP, 42, ? Pp. 42f. 43. 
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Apelles ; and the most celebrated of the modern, Raphael. 
And it is remarkable that the distinguishing character of 
ach of them was grace. ... Grace has nothing to do with 
the lowest part of beauty, or colour; very little with shape, 
and very much with the passions; for it is she who gives 


their highest zest, and the most delicious part of their 
1 


pleasingness to the expressions of each of them.” 


In the Crito it does not occur to Spence to take the short 
step from motion suggested in a painting or a statue, to 
motion performed or imitated in the dance, or in music, or 
in poetry, as the most convenient vehicle for the expression 
of grace. But in the passage quoted from DPolymetis he 
clearly sets forth that poetry has greater power than painting 
or sculpture to express “ the quick and uncertain motions of 
Venus’s eyes,” which motions are certainly graceful, and 
eminently transitory. Lessing’s arguments on transitoriness 
and grace prove no more than this. 


Guitp Howarp. 


| 
3 
4 
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XII.—SOME TEXTS OF LITURGICAL PLAYs. 


The purpose of the following pages is merely to presen; 
several unpublished texts of liturgico-dramatie  oilives, 
Certain of these texts require no special comment, and 
will take their places naturally alongside similar texts 
already published. Certain others will, I hope, be wel- 
comed for the new details they offer to the student of 
medieval dramatie origins. 


I. 


The writers who have given us our best accounts of the 
liturgical plays for Epiphany? seem to have overlooked 
a complete and charming Offictum Stellae found in a 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Mazarine in Paris.” Ty 
this text my attention was first called by the article of 
Monsieur A. Gastoué, Un petit drame liturgique parisien 
pour Paques,® in the course of which he writes, 

“En dehors des coutumes décrites par Léon Gautier 
et qui variaient suivant les localités, il est encore d'autres 
intéressantes. Tel, dans le ms. 1270 de la Mazarine, le 
ravissant Offices de I’Etoile, représenté & Nevers, au Xe 
siecle, le matin de l’Epiphanie, qui, au reste, a attir¢ 
déja Vattention des chercheurs (cf. Catalogue des mss. de 
la Bibliothéque Mazarine).” * 


*H. Anz, Die lateinischen Magierspiele, Leipzig, 1905; E. K. Cham- 
bers, The Medieval Stage, Oxford, 1903, Vol. 11, pp. 44-52; K. A. M. 
Hartmann, Uber das altspanische Dreikénigspiel, Leipzig, 187%. 

?ms. 1708 (olim 1308). 

*La Tribune de Saint-Gervais, 9e Année (1903), pp. 155-156, 

*Id., p. 155. 
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The manuscript indicated in this citation contains no 
Officium Stellae, and Monsieur Gastoué kindly informed 
me that the codex intended is Mazarine ms. 1708 (olim 
1308), which is deseribed as “ Recueil composé de frag- 
nents de mss., d’ige et de provenance diverses.” The 
<ection of the codex that concerns us (fol. 75-109") may 
be deseribed as an abbreviated Liber Responsalis,—a list 
of the “ ineipits” of the antiphons and responds of the 
Canonical Office for the liturgical vear.* Between the last 
respond and the Te Deum in Matins for Epiphany occurs 
(fol. 81) the text of the Officium Stellae presented below.” 
The script of the part of the codex under consideration be- 
longs, pretty clearly, to the eleventh century. Regarding 
the provenance of this part of the codex I can determine 
nothing more definite than that it belonged to a secular * 
church in Franee.® The text given below is furnished 


1A. Molinier, Catalogue des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Maza- 
rine, Vol. 1, Paris, 1886, p. 175. 

2 Cf. id., p. 176,— f. 75-109. Antiennes pour les fétes de l'année, 
seulement le début de chaque antienne; au feuillet 81 verso, la 
(érémonie de l’Adoration des Mages, avec le texte du dialogue entre 
l'évéque et les trois enfants figurant les trois rois.” 

*The last respond for Matins of Epiphany,—Responsorium: Rex 
magnus natus est. Versus: Reges Tharsis——occurs at the very 
bottom of fol. 81r, The Offictum Stellae begins at the very top of 
fol. 

‘For example, Christmas (fol. 78¥) certainly had nine Lessons. 
*T am not sure whether or not M. Gastoué, in the passage quoted 
above, means to associate the persent text definitely with the cathe- 
dral of Nevers. In any case, no evidence has been given. The 
saints mentioned in this part of our Ms. are French. The words, 
“domnus presul,” in the opening rubric of our text, seem to indicate 
cathedral usage. The very close agreement of the text, script, and 
notation of the Officium Stellae below with the text, seript and 
notation of the similar Officium Stellae in a well known Nevers 
Troparium of the eleventh century (Bibl. Nat. ms. lat. 9449, fol. 
liv-18r, published by Delisle in Romania, tv, 3-4) certainly suggests 
that our text comes from Nevers. 
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with newms in the manuscript. One may observe that jhe 
particular interest of this text lies in the rubries, which 
serve to elucidate one or two texts already published.’ 


<OFFICIUM STELLAE> 


LECTIONIBUS, LUBEAT DOMNUS PRESUL 


RARE PRES CLERICOS IN TRIUM TRANSFIGURATIONE 
QUOS PrCPARATOS Terque A PreSULE UOCATOS 
Venile! PERGANT ANTE ALTARE HUNC UERSUM DICENTES: 

Stella fulgore nimio rutilat, 

(Jue regem regum natum monstrat, 

Quem uenturum olim prophetie signanerant. 
Qvo FINITO, VERSO EORUM UULTU AD POPULUM 
usque Ap rEGem. Dicanr vERSUM: 

Eamus ergo et inquiramus eum, offerentes ei munera: 
aurum, thus, ef myrram. 

Quibus RESPONDENS Rex picat: 

Regem quem queritis natum esse, quo signo didicistis; 
si illum regnare creditis, dicite nobis. 
ADCONTRA IPSI:? 

Illum natum esse didicimus in oriente stella monstraite. 
Qvo avprro, picaT rreruM Rex: 

Ite et de puero diligenter inuestigate, 
Et inuentum redeuntes michi renuntiate. 
AccCEPTA LICENTIA PerGANT: 

Ecce stella in oriente preuisa iterum preueniet.  Vidi- 
mus stellam eius in oriente, et agnouimus regem regu 
natum esse. 

Quinus RESPONDEANT CUSTODES ITA: 

Qui sunt hi, qui stella duce nos adientes inaudiia 

ferentes. 


1 For example. Delisle’s text mentioned in the preceding note is 
lacking in rubrics. 
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ATCONTRA IPSI: 
Nos sumus, quos cernitis, reges Tarsis et Arabum et 
Saba dona ferentes Xpisto reginato Domimo, qui stella 


deducente uenimus adorare. 
QsTENDENTIBUS ILLIS IMAGINE DICANT: 
Ecce puer adest quem queritis. Iam properate, ador- 
ate, quia ipse est redemptio uestra. 
Qvorum Magorum UNus OFFERENS AURUNL DICAT: 
Salue, Rex seeulorum, suscipe <n>une! aurum. 
Er sECUNDUS OF FERENS THUS DICAT: 
Tolle thus, tu uerus Deus. 
Necnon Tercius <OFFERENS> MIRRAM DICAT: 
Mirram, signwm sepulture. 
His 1Taque GESTIS, DICAT PUER STANS IN EXCELSO LOCO: 
Impleta sunt omnia que prophetice dicta sunt. Ite, 
uiam remeantes aliam, ne delatores tanti regis puniendi 
eritis. 
OMNIBUS P€rACTIS, DICAT PRESUL: 
Te Deum laudamus.” 


Il. 


Carl Lange, in his indispensable monograph, Die latein- 
ischen Osterfeiern,® published eight texts * of the Officium 


*The first letter of this word has been erased. 

? This is immediately followed by the rubric: In Matutinis Laud- 
ibus. 

* Munich, 1887. 

‘Nos. 87, 88, 89, 91, 93, 94, 95, and 96. Lange assigns also his 
No. 31 to Paris and to the 17th century. This assignment is 
evidently wrong, for in the Ms. (Bibl. Nat. lat. 9508, Supplément 
latin 184, saec. xvii) the text in question occurs (fol. 179r) in 
notes taken “Ex Missale Corbeiensi MS. num. 622, saeculi xi” 
(fol. 177v). One regrets that Lange’s eight texts are presented in 
the form of incomplete critical notes appended to two very inaccu- 
rate texts (pp. 60-62). 
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Sepulchri that was once celebrated in the Church of Paris, 
I now offer twelve other similar texts, of the same pro. 


venience. 
<OFFICIUM SEPULCHRI> 


1. Fryrro responsorio,’ statim vebet rieri Represexts- 


TIO 
ANGELI AD MULIERES: 
Quem queritis in sepulero, o Xpisticole ? 
Mvuieres ap AnGeLuM: 
Ihesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 


bo 


ANGELI: 

Non est hie, surrexit sieut predixerat ; 

ite, nunciate quia surrexit. 

Tune verrant Muieres AD CHORUM ET UVENIANT 
Prosam: 

Victime paschali laudes immolant Xpistiani:; 

Agnus redemit oues ; 

Xpistus innocens Patri reconciliauit peccatores. 

Mors et uita duello conflixere mirando; 

Dux uite mortuus regnat uiuus. 

TUNC CANTOR STET IN MEDIO CHORI ET DICAT Vers: 

Die nobis, Maria, quid uidisti in ia ? 

Prima Meier: 


* All the Officia Sepulchri here presented occur immediately after 
the third respond of Easter Matins, and this respond in all these 
eases has the following form, which I take from Bibl. Nat. ms. lat. 
1293, fol. 113r:— 

Responsorium: Et ualde mane una sabbatorum ueniunt ad mon- 
umentum, orto iam sole, alleluia. Versus: Et respicientes uiderunt 
reuolutum lapidem, erat quippe magnus ualde. Orto. Gloria patri. 
Alleluia. Reincipitur Responsorium: Et ualde. 

It should be observed the third respond of Easter Matins was 
not always Dum transisset sabbatum. One might infer the con- 
trary from Chambers, Medieval Stage, 1, 25, note 4. 


| 
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Sepulerum Xpisti uiuentis, et gloriam uidi resur- 


gentis. 

Secunda 

Angelicos testes, sudarium et uestes. 

Terctra Murer: 

Surrexit Xpistus, spes nosfra; precedet suos in Gali- 
leam. 

CANTOR AD CHORUM: 

Credendum est magis soli Marie ueraci quam Inde- 
orum turbe fallaci. 

Cuorus: 

Scimus Xpistum surrexisse a mortuis uere. 

Tu nobis, uictor, Rex, miserere. 

Psalmus: Te Deum. 


bo 


tS bo 


Text above from Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 1293, fol. 113°; 
Breviarium Parisiense anni 1471.—Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 
1294, fol. 88"; Breviarium Parisiense anni 1472. A.— 
Bibl. Mazarine, ms. 342 (olim 775), fol. 212"; Breviarium 
Parisiense saec. xiv. B.—Bibl. Mazarine, ms. 345 (olim 
246), fol. 296"; Breviarium Parisiense saec. xv in. C.— 
Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 745, fol. 80%; Breviarium Parisiense 
saee. xiv/xv. D.—Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 1023, fol. 166°; 
Breviarium Parisiense saec. xiv. E.—Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 
1291, fol. 175%; Breviarium Parisiense saec. xv in. F.— 
Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 1025, fol. 219%; Breviarium Parisiense 
saee. xiv. G.—Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 746, fol. 151%; Brevi- 
arium Parisiense saee. xiv. H.—Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 746 
A, fol. 78°; Breviarium Parisiense saec. xiv/xv. I.—Bibl. 
Nat., Ms. lat. 1292, fol. 124"; Breviarium Parisiense saec. 
xv. J. 


1. Finito statim debet fieri presentacio sepulchri A; Finito re- 
sponsorio statim debet fieri presentatio sepulchri B J; Ver- 


19. 
20. 
91 
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sus ad sepulerum C E; Prosa D; Statim fit representatiy 
sepulchri F I. 


. ad mulieres wanting D E; et primo angeli ad mulieres cantany 


uersum sequentem F I; Angeli ad mulieres cantando li. 


. SepulehroA BDEH J. 
. Mulieres uersus A; Mulieres ad angelum uersum B; Mulieres 


C E F HI; Mulier D; Mulieres ad angelos G. 


. erucifixum wanting H. 
. Angeli uersum B G. 
. prosam wanting B; Tune uertant se mulieres ad chorum et can. 


tant C; Tune uertant se mulieres ad chorum et cantant pro- 
sax<m> D; Tune uertunt se mulieres ad chorum et cantant 
sequentiacm> E; Tune uertant se mulieres ad chorum dicen. 
tes prosam F I; Tune uertant se mulieres et ueniant cantando 
istam prosam sequentem Prosa G; Tune uertant se mulieres 
ad chorum et ueniant cantando prosam sequentem simul Prosa 
H; Tune uertant se ad mulieres ad chorum et weniant can- 
tando prosa<m> J. 


. preceded by Alleluya, resurrexit Dominus hodie, resurrexit }eo 


fortis, Xpistus, filius Dei, Deo gracias dicite eya B; immo- 
lent F. 


. preceded by Secunda Maria dicit B; preceded by Versus D 


GHI. 


. reconsiliauit F; patris reconciliaui G. 
. preceded by Tercia Maria uersum B; preceded by Versus D EF 


GHI. 


. Tune cantor stet in medio chori et dicat mulieribus A; Tune can- 


tor a dextris stet in medio chori et dicat mulieribus uersum B 
J; Tune cantor stans in choro dicat mulieribus C; Versus D; 
Cantor ad mulieres E F; Tune cantor stet in medio chori et 
dicat mulieribus uersum G H; Tune cantor ad mulieres I. 


. wanting H; Prima mulier uersum B G; Prima mulier sola 


dicat C; Versus D. 


. et wanting A; inuentis B. 
. Secunda mulier uersum B G J; Secunda mulier dicat C; Versus 


D; mulier wanting F I; wanting H. 


. Tercia mulier uersum BG J; Tercia mulier sola dicat C; want- 


ing D H; mulier wanting F I. 


. Galyleam A B G; precedet uos D F; mea precedet uos II. 
. Cantor A; Cantor ad sinistris ad chorum uersum B; Cantor 


cum duobus chorum tenentibus dicat ad chorum C; Versus D; 
Cantor ad chorum uersum G; wanting H; Cantor a sinistris 
ad chorum uersum J. 
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95, Chorus nersus B G J; Versus D; wanting H. 

_ Ex mortuis C DG I. 

_ Tu nobis uictor rex miserere alleluia A D J. 

_ Psalmus wanting, Te Deum preceded by Versus: Surrexit domi- 
nus uere Et apparuit Symoni A; preceded by Versus: Sur- 
rexit dominus uere Et apparuit Symoni B; preceded by 
Episeopus uel sacerdos C 1. 


<OFFICIUM SEPULCHRI>* 


Responsorium:? Et ualde. Versus: Et respicientes. 
Gloria. 
Er rEINCIPITur A CANTORE Responsorium: Et ualde. 
Versus: Surrexit. 
Ap Sepcicrum. 
Ancetus ap Muieres: Quem queritis ? 
Meutieres: Thesum. 
Ayeeti: Non est hie. 
Trne vERTANT SE MULIERES AD CHORUm ET UENIANT 
CANTANDO:? 
Victime pascali. 
Versus: Agnus redemit. 
Versus: Mors et uita. 
Tune CANTOR sTANS IN CHORO DicaT Die 
nobis, Maria. 
Prima picat vERsuM: Sepulerum X pisti. 
Secunpa Murer picaT vERsuM: Angelicos testes. 
Tercta MULIER SOLA DICAT UERSUM: Surrexit X pistus. 
CanTOR CUm pDUOBUS TENENtibus CHORUm DICAT AD 
cuorum versum: CREDENDUm EST. 
Cuorus, versum: Scimus X pistum. 
Eriscopus vet Sacerdos: Te Deum laudamus. 


*Text from Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 978, fol. 24r. Ordo Parisiensis 
Divini Officii recitandi saec. xv. 
*The third respond of Easter Matins. 
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Itt. 


Manuseript cx1 in the library of the Museum at Vich, 
Spain, is a Troparium-Prosarium from the Abbey of 
Pripoll.* On paleographical grounds the manuscript may 
be safely assigned to the eleventh century.” 

The liturgico-dramatic texts contained in this manu- 
seript are, I think, of unusual interest. Among other 
considerations, one may note that the Unguentarius js 
here present in an Easter dramatic office a century or two 
before the date usually given for his advent.® 

The oftice that occurs under the rubric, Versus de Pelo- 
gri<nis>, is unique in the form found here. The latter 
part,—beginning Qui sunt hii sermones,—is especially 
important in showing an embryonic stage in the develop- 
ment of this office. One should note also that the Qiom 
quaeritis in sepulchro formula of Easter oceurs in this 
manuscript both as a trope of the Introit of the Mass and 
in an officium betore the Te Deum of Matins. The pres- 
ence of dramatic tropes for the Introit of Ascension and 
of St. John the Baptist gives additional interest to the 
document. 


*IT have studied this Ms. only through photographs from it in 
the library of the Community of Solesmes, Quarr Abbey, Isle of 
Wight. I owe my acquaintance with these photographs entirely 
to my friend, The Reverend Father Dom G. M. Beyssac, 0.8. B., to 
whom my indebtedness in matters of liturgiology is immeasurable. 

? Apparently M. Sablayrolles (Rivista musica catalana, December, 
1906, pp. 224-226) would assign this ms. to the 10th century. 
Without evidence this earlier date cannot be accepted (cf. Rassegna 
Gregoriana, vI, 110). See also Florez, Espana Sagrada, Vol. Xl, 
Madrid, 1819, pp. 507-8. 

Wilmotte, in Annales Internationales d’Histoire. Congres de 
Paris, 1900, 6me Section. Histoire comparée des Littératures, Paris, 
1901, p. 68; Chambers, Medieval Stage, 11, 33; L. Wirth, Die Oster- 
und Passionspiele bis zum xvi Jahrhundert, Halle, 1889, p. 5; W. 
Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, Berlin, 1901, pp. 58, 91, 106. 
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VERSES PASCALES DE MULIERIBUS? 


Eamus mirram emere 

Cum liquido aromate, 

Ut ualeamus ungere 

Corpus datum sepulture. 
Omnipotens Pater altissime, 
Angelorum Rector mitissime, 
Quid facient iste miserime! 


Dicunt * ANGELIs: 
Heu quantus est noster dolor! 


Amisimus enim solatium, 
Thesum Xpistum, Mariae filium, 
Iste nobis erat subsidium. 


Heu <quantus est noster dolor!> 


Set eamus unguentum emere, 
Quo possimus corpus inungere ; 
Non amplius posset * putrescere.* 


Heu <quantus est noster dolor!> 


Die tu nobis, <mereator> iuuenis, 
BB fol. 59° Hoe unguentum si tu uendide | ris; 
Die precium, nam iam habueris. 


Heu <quantus est noster dolor!> 


Respondet Mrrcaror: 
Mulieres michi intendite! 
Hoe unguentum si uultis emere, 


* Possibly this word may be expanded Mariis. 
*In Ms. looks very much like, dicx. 
*MS., poscet. ‘Ms. putrescire. ‘ms. illegible. 
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Datur genus mirre potencie, 
Quo si corpus possetis ungere 
Non amplius posset putrescere 
Neque uermes possent comedere. 


Hoc unguentum si multum ecupitis, 
Unum auri talentum dabitis; 
Nee aliter umquam portabitis. 


Respondet Manta: 
O mercator, unguentum libera! 
Ecee tibi <dabi>mus m<un>era! 
Ibimus Xpisti ungere uulnera. 


Heu <quantus est noster dolor!> 


Deflorent in tristicia 

Cum innocens obrobria 

Fert et crucis suspendia 
Iudeorum inuidia 

Et principum perfudia! 

Quid angemus ef qualia! 


Licet, sorores, plangere, 
Plangendo Xpistum querere, 
Querendo corpus ungere, 
Ungendo mente * pascere 

De * fletu, uiso uulnere, 
Dileeto magno federe 

Cor mostratur in opere. 


1MS., poscet, corrected to posset. 

? Several words are lost at the bottom of fol. 59r, through lacera- 
tion of this leaf. 

* The musical notation of the text ceases at this point. 

¢ Over this word the ms. has, .a. , for which I have no explanation. 
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Cordis, sorores, ereduli 
Simus et bene seduli, 

Ut nostri cerna<nt> oculi 
Corpus Xpisti, uim seculi. 
Quis uoluet petram cumuli 
Magnam siue uim populi? 
Virtus? celestis epuli. 


Tanta, sorores, uisio 
Splendida (7) ef lustrascio 
Nulla sit stupefatio, 

Vobis sit exultatio. 
Mors! ef mortis oceasio 
Moritur uita uicio 

Nostra, surge surreccio. 


Hoe, sorores, cireuitu, 


Lecto, dicite, sonitu 

Tllis* qui mesto spiritu 
Et proditio (?) transitu 
Dux uicto surgit obitu 
Querantur lecto strepitu 

. . seis . . duxortitu 


Quid faciemus, sorores, 
Graues ferimus dolores. 


Non est nee erit seculis 
Dolor doloris similis 


Iesum gentes perimere 
Semper decet nos lugere 
Set ut possimus ? gaudere 


*Over this word the Ms. has .a. , for which I have no explanation. 
poscimus. 
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Eamus tu<m>bam uidere, 


Tumbam querimus non lento, 
Corpus ungamus unguento 


Quod extinectum uulneribus 
Uiuis preualet omnibus 


Regis perhempti preuium 
Plus ualet quam uiuencium 
Cuius amor solacium 
Iuuamen et presidium 

Et per homne subsidium 

Sit nune ef in perpetuum. 


1 et filius excelsi, 


Ubi est Xpistus meus Dominus 
Eamus uidere sepulerum. 
Respondet 
Quem queritis in sepulero, Xpisticole ? 
Respondent Marta<e>: 
Ihesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Respondet 
Non est hie, surrexit sieut predixerat. 
Ite, nunciate quia surrexit dicentes: 
Respondent Maria<r>: 
Alleluia, ad sepulerum residens angelus nuneiat resur- 
<r>exisse Xristum. 
Te Deum laudamus. 


' 


i 
1 


VERSUS DE PELEGRI<NIS> 


Rex in acubitum iam se contulerat 
Et mea redolens nardus spirauerat 


1The words, Ubi est Xpistus meus Dominus, occur also at the 
very bottom of fol. 59v. 
? Margin cut away. 5 Idem. ‘Id. 5 Id. 
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In... <ue!neram>? in quem descenderat 
At ille transiens iam declinauerat 


Per noctem igitur hune querens exeo ; 
Hue illue transiens nusquam reperio. 
ANG@LI: 
Mulier, quid ploras? Quem queris ? 
Maria: 
Oceurrunt uigiles ardenti studio, 
Quos cum transierim sponsum inuenio. 
OnTOLANUS: 
Mulier, quid ploras? <Q>uem queris ? 
Maria: 
Tulerunt Dominum meum, et nescio ubi posuerunt eum. 


E a 6l' Si tu | sustulisti eum, dicito michi ef eum tollam. 


OrrotaNus: 

Maria, Maria, Maria! 
Respondit Manta: 

Raboni, Raboni, Raboni! 
Maria vical: 

Dic, impie Zabule, ualet nune fraus tua? 
Discipui: 

Die nobis, Maria, quid uidisti in uia? 
Marra: 

Sepulerum Xpisti uiuentis, 

Et gloriam uidi resurgentis ; 

Angelicos testes, 

Sudarium et uestes. 
ANGECLI: 

Non est hie, sur<r>exit sicut predixerat uobis. 


* Almost illegible. 
*Corrected (by a later hand?) from, Item responde Maria. 
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Disciputt: 

fol. 61" Credendum est magis | soli Marie ueraci quam! [nde 
orum turbe fallaci. Scimus Xpistum sur<r>exisse y 
mortuis uere. Tu nobis, Xpiste, Rex, miserere. - 


Qui sunt hii sermones quos confertis ad inuicem amby- 
lantes et estis tristes, alleluia. 
Respo<n>punt pu<o>:* 

Respondens unus cui nomen Cleophas dixit ei: Tu solus 
peregrinus es in Iherusalem ef non cognonisti que facta 
sunt in illa his diebus, alleluia. 

Respondet 

Quibus ille dixit: Que? 
Resrondet pu<o>:? 

Et dixerunt: De Thesu nazareno qui fuit uir prophela 
potens in opere ef sermone coram Deo ef omni popuilo, 
alleluia. Euouae.* 


at 


fol. 2r  WVersos.* 


Ubi est Cristus meus Dominus et filius excelsi / 
Eamus uidere sepulerum, alleluia. 
Ad sepulerum residens angelus nunciat resurrexisse 
Cristum. 
En ecce completum est illud quod olim ipse per pro- 
phetam dixerad ad patrem taliter inquiens: 
Resurrexi.° 


1MS., quomodo. 

? These rubrics are added above the line in a later hand. 

’ The rubric, Versus de Crismate in Ceni Domini, follows imme- 
diately. 

‘Preceded immediately by the words, “Cristi hodierna,” which 
may be the incipit of the sequence, Christi hodierna pangimini 
(Analecta Hymnica, vit, 42). 

5 Introit of Easter. 
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In 


Ora est, psallite, iubet Dominus canere, eia dicite! 
(Quem queritis in sepulcro, cristicole ¢ 
Thesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Non est hie, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite nuneiate quia surrexit dicentes: 
Resurrexi.! 


In Ascensa Domint. 


Quem creditis super astra ascendisse, 0 celicole / 
Responsio: Ihesum qui surrexit de sepulero, agnicole. 
Responsio: Iam ascendit ut predixit: Ascendo ad patrem 

meum ef patrem uestrum, Deum meum et 
Deum uestrum. | 
Responsio: Alleluia, regna, terre, gentes, lingue, decantate 
fol. 10" Domino quem adorant | celiciues in paterno 


solio: 
Viri Galilei.* 


fol. 19¥ In <NativitaTEe> Sancti Ionannis 


Quem creditis natum in orbe, 0 deicole ? 
Iohannem precursorem ortum de sterili angelo nunci- 
ante, o celicole. 
fol. 20° Tam natus est | ut dixit saluator: Mitto angelum meum 
ante me qui preparet uiam meam. 
Eia, psallite omnes cristicole: 
De uentre.* 


‘Introit of Easter. 
*Introit of Ascension. 
*Introit In Nativitate S. Joannis Baptistae. 
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IV. 


Manuscript Cononici Liturg. 325 (19414) in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford is a Benedictine Ordinarinin of 
the middle of the thirteenth century, of German origiy.! 

The interest of the Offictum Sepulchri from this mwany- 
seript arises not only from the text of the dramatic otjice 
itself, but also from the fact that in this case the Offie/iin 
was sung in a monastery where at Easter the monastic 
cursus had not given way to the Roman. That is to say, 
in the present case, Easter Matins has the standard mon- 
astie form of twelve Lessons, and not the Roman Easter 


form of three Lessons so often adopted by monasteries.2 
We have before us, then, one of the rare examples * of an 
Officium Sepulchri that was sung after the twelfth respoud. 


1See W.'H. Frere, Bibliotheca Musico-Liturgica, Vol. 1, London, 
1901, p. 21. 

*The present paper is not the place for a discussion of the rela- 
tions of the Breviarium Monasticum to the Breviarium Romanun. 
Concerning these relations, particularly in connection with Easter, 
I expect to say something elsewhere. I may say in passing 
that in examining more than two hundred breviaries ranging 
in date from the llth century to the 15th, I have found only 
the following main distinction between the Roman and the monastic 
Easter cursus: the Roman Easter Matins has one single Nocturn 
of three Lessons, while the monastic Easter Matins has either a 
single Nocturn of three Lessons, (i. e., the Roman type) or three 
Nocturns of four Lessons each. I think that Chambers ( Vediara! 
Stage, 1, 14) must be in error when he speaks of the Quem quac- 
ritis office in the Concordia Regularis “as forming part .. . of the 
third Nocturn at Matins on Easter morning.” In the Concordia 
Regularis Easter Matins has only three Lessons, and therefore only 
one Nocturn. 

*Dom Albers (Revue Bénédictine, xx, 1903, p. 426), although lie 
seems to have been acquainted only with the few Officia Sepulchri 
published by Marténe (De antiquis Ecclesiae ritibus), infers rightly 
that this Officium was sung more especially in the monasteries 
that adopted the Roman Easter cursus. 
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<OFFICIUM SEPULCHRI>* 


Aeuia, aeuia, aeuia. Venite exultemus. 
Ymnus: Te lucis a<uctor>. Antiphona: Ego sum qui 
sum. Psalmus: Nomine in uirtute. Versus: Quem que- 
ris, mulier. 
2esponsorium: Maria Magdalena. Versus: Cito euntes. 
Responsorium : Surgens Ihesuc. Versus: Surrexit Domi- 


nus. 
Responsorium: Congratulamini. Versus: Tulerunt Domi- 


num. 

Responsorium: Virtute magna. Versus: In omnem terram. 
In secundo Nocturno. 

Antiphona: Postulaui Patrem meum. Psalmus: Dominus 
inluminacio. Versus: Tulerunt Domimum meum. 
Responsorium: Tulerunt dominum m<eum>. Versus: 
Cito euntes. 

Responsorium: Expurgate uetus f<ermentum>. Versus: 
Non in fermento m<alitiae>. 

Responsorium: Eece uicit. Versus: Et unus de senioribus. 
Responsorium: Isti sunt agni n<ouelli>. Versus: In 
omnem t<erram>. 

Iy tertio Nocturno. 

Antiphona: Ego dormiui. Versus: Noli flere, Maria. 
Responsorium: Surrexit pastor. Versus: Surrexit Domi- 
nus. 

Responsorium:*? Angelus Domini. Versus: Angelus 
Domini. 

Responsorium: Angelus Domini. Versus: Eece precedet. 
Responsorium: Dum transisset sabbatum. Versus: Et 
ualde mane una s<abbatorum>. 


‘I give the complete text of Easter Matins. 
Antiphona, clearly in error. 
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Duodecimo responsorio IMPOSITO, TRES PresByteRi sivy 
DIACONI ALBIS INDUUNTUr ef CAPPIS, CAPITA UELATA 
MERALIBUS HABENTES, Responsorio Tercia UICE 
SepuLcnurum noc! ORDINE UISITANTES. SINGULI 
GULA CUM INCENSO TURRIBULA It MANIBUS TENEN 
PEDETEMPTIM PrOCEDUNT AD SEPULCHRUM CANTANTYs 
SUBMISSA Antiphonam: Quis reuoluet nobis ab 
lapidem quem tegere sacrum cernimus sepulchrum? 

fol, 82% FINITA, DUO DIACONI | INDUTI DALMATICIS UELATIS Si\MiLI- 
Ter CAPITIBUS SEDENT INFRA SEPULCHRUM, QUiQUE STAT! 
QUASI UICE ANG€LORUM ILLOS AD IMITATIONEM 
UENIENTES ITA COMPELLANT. ANGELUS DEINTUS 
sorium: Quem queritis, o tremule mulieres, in hoe tumuly 
gementes? LEconrra ist1, versum: Iesum Nazarenum cru- 
cifixum querimus. Item 4x1, verswm: Non est hie, quem 
queritis; sed cito euntes nunciate discipulis eius ef Petro 
quia surrexit IThesuc. Tune intranr 
ILLIS INT€rIM CANENTIBUs Antiphonam: Venite et uidete 
locum ubi positus erat Dominus, aeuia, aeuia. Tuvri- 
FICANT LOCUM UBI CRUX POSITA ERAT, ET TOLLENTES LIN- 
TEUM REPORTANT ILLUT INTer SE EXPANSUM, SIMUL ETLAM 
GESTANTES TURIBULA ET CANTANTES MEDIOCRI VOCE. 
versE sic A MONUMenTO CANTANT versum: Ad monu- 
mentum uenimus gementes angelum Domini sedenten 
uidimus et dicentem quia surrexit Iesus. Tune armanivs 
imponat Currebant duo simul. Dvo 
NIORES TOLLENTES LINTEAMINA: Cernitis, 0 socii, ecce |in- 
teamina et sudarium, et corpus non est in sepulchro in- 
uentum. CHorus cantat antiphonam: Surrexit enim 
sicut dixit Dominus. QUA AB EIS PercANTATA IMPONITURE: 

fol. 83° Te Deum laudamus. Te Dominum. Oratio: Deus qui 
hodierna die.* 


4 


hunc. ?ms. has antiphonam, twice. 
* The rubric, In Matutinis Laudibus, follows immediately. 
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V. 


Codex lat. 9210 in the Vatican Library is described as 
Breviartt Passaviensis Pars Aestiva saec. xv,’ and contains 
an Officium Sepulchri that may be grouped with several 
similar texts from Passau already published.* In the 
present text we are fortunate in having also the Elevatio 
Crucifivi, which is the logical preparation for the Officium 
Sepulchri. 


<ELEVATIO CRUCIFIXI ET OFFICIUM SEPULCHRI>?* 


In rsa Sancta Noctre* ante pULSACiOneM CLAM SUR- 
GANT, SINTQU€ PArATA TRIA THURIBULA CUM THURE ET 
MIRRA ET THYMIAMATE. Er DECANUS UEL ALIUS SACER- 
pos CUM SENIOTIBUS CLeTICIS, ET SUMMA DILIGENCIA 
ACCEDANT AD SEPULCRUM, ET STANTES CANTENT Psalmos: 


Domine, probasti me, ET, Domine, quid multi<plicati>, 
ET THURIFICENT YMAGINEM CRUCIFIXI, SUBLATAMQUe DE 


SEPULCTO SECUM PORTENT SUPeR ARAM CANTANDO HUMILI 
Responsorium: Surrexit pastor bonus. Versus: Sur- 
rexit Dominus de sepulehro; DEINDE antTiphonam: Xpistus 
resurgens, ET COOPerIATUR LINTHEAMINE. Quibus FINI- 
TIS, STANTES ALTARE ET MUTUA CATrITATE SE_IN- 
UICEM DEOSCULENtur pbicenTESs: Surrexit Dominus uere, 
alleluta. Et apparuit Symoni Petro, alleluia. Dieatur 
una oratio de Resurrectione. 

Sratmmque FIAT PULSAcio. ConvEniENTIBUS OmnTBUS 


‘H. Ehrensberger, Libri Liturgici Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vati- 
canae, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1897, pp. 266-267. 

*See Lange, Nos. 174, 175, 176, 178, 187, 188, 189, 190. 

* Bibl. Vaticana Ms. lat. 9210, fol. 100v-103r. 

‘Before Matins of Easter morning. 
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IN CHORUM DICAT SACERDOS QUI CELEBraTURUS EST 
MORE: Domine labia mea ‘aperies, et, Deus in adiutoriyy, 
Cantores imciprant Invitatorium: Alleluia, 


alleluia.t .... 


fol. 102°, . . . Responsorium:* Dum transisset sabbatum, Maris 

Magdalena, et Maria Jacobi et Salomee emerunt aroiata, 
ut uenientes ungerent Ihesum, alleluia, alleluia. Versus: 
Et ualde mane una sabbaforum ueniunt ad monumentyy. 
orto iam sole. Ut. Gloria Patri. Responsorium 
Tur, ET FIAT PrOCESSIO IN ECCLeSIAM, OMNES PORTAN TES 
CEREOS ACCENSOS. Dyaconus QUI LEGIT EvVangelivM CEL 
ALTER QUI H@DEAT UOCEM APTAM ACTURUS OFFICiUm Ay- 
GELI PreCEDAT SEDEATQUe€ IN DEXTRA P@rTE AD 
coopertTUM STOLA CANDIDA. ORDINATA STACIONE 
FINITO Responsorio, CANTORES INCIPIANT ANtiphonam: 
Maria Magdalena et alia Maria ferebant diluculo aromata 
Dominum querentes in monumento, CHORO ProsEQuenTr. 
INTERIM DUO SACERDOTES UEL TRES CUM TOTIDEM THURKI- 
BULis FIGURAM MULIERUM TEN@€NTES PrOCEDANT Vests 
SEPuLCRUM, ET STANTES CAantrEnt aNtiphonam: 

Quis reuoluet nobis ab hostio lapidem quem tegere ° 
sanctum cernimus sepulerum ? 
ANGELUS SEDENS IN DEXtra ParTE SEPULCri CooPerrts 
STOLA CANDIDA R@SpONDEAT: 

Quem queritis, o tremule mulieres, in hoc tumulo ge- 
mentes. 
Mutierrs: 

fol. 102" TIheswm Nazarenum | crucifixum querimus. 


*T omit Matins, which is of the usual Roman type,—one Nocturn 
of three Lessons. 

? Third respond of Matins. 

3 Ms., tegeret. 
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ANGELUS: 
Non est hie, quem queritis, sed cito euntes nunciate 


discipulis eius, et Petro, quia surrexit Ihesue. 
Er cum'crprErIr ANGELUS CANTARE, Sed cito euntes, 
Mutierrs THURIFICAnT SEPULCRUM ET FESTINANTER RE- 
DEANT ET U€7SUS CHORUM STANTES CANTENT Antiphonam: 
Ad monumentum uenimus gementes, angelum Domini 
sedentem uidimus et dicentem quia surrexit Ihesue. 
FmiTa, CHORUS INPOnaT ANtiphonam: 
Currebant duo simul, et ille alius diseipulus precueurrit 
cicius Petro, et uenit prior ad monumentum, alleluia. 
Er pvo quast Perrus et ITonannes CURRANT, PreCURRAT- 
que lonannes seQqueNTE! PETRO; ET VENIANT AD MONU- 
MenTUM, AUFERANT LINTHEAMINA ET SUDARIUM QUIBUS 
InUOLUTA ERAT YmaGo Domini, ET UerTENTES SE AD CHO- 
rum OsteNDENDO EA CANTENT: 
Cernitis, 0 socii, ecce lintheamina et sudarium, et corpus 
non est in sepulehro inuentum. 
Pos? HEC CHORUS CANTENT HUNC Uersum: 
Die nobis, Maria, quid uidisti in uia? 
Tunc UENIENS? AD MEDIUM UNUS Loco Marte Magpa- 
DICAT: 
Sepulchrum Xpisti uiuentis, et gloriam uidi resurgentis.— 
IrERUm CHORUS: 
Die nobis, Maria. 
Maria Rresponveat : 
Angelicos testes, sudarium et uestes. 
Irerum CHORUS: 
Die nobis, Maria. 
Maria: 
Surrexit Xpistue, spes mea; precedet | suos in Galy- 
lea<m>. 


‘MS., sequentem. MS., uenientes. 
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Cuorvs: 

Credendum est magis soli Marie ueraci quam Lideory, 
turbe fallaci. Scimus Xpistum surrexisse ex mortuis vere. 
Tu nobis uictor, Rex, miserere. 

Qvo FINITO, CANTORES INCIPIANT: 

Te Deum laudamus. 

Populus CANTET: 

Christ ist erstanden. 

Er RECEDANT AD CHORUmM. CANTORES PORREGANT CLERo 
INCENSUM DiceNTES TacITA voce: Surrexit Xpistive, 
CLERUS ResponDEAT: Gaudeamus, ET INUICEM SE ADoscy- 
LANtur.* 


VI 


The Offictum Sepulchri found in ms. lat. 1310 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale-—Breviarium ad usum ecclesiae 
Sancti Martini Wormatiensis saec. xv,2—offers no pecu- 
liarities and requires no comment.* 


<OFFICIUM SEPULCHRI>‘* 


fol. 198% Responsorium: ® Dum transisset sabbatum, Maria Mag- 
dalene et Maria Iacobi et Salome emerunt aromata, ut 
uenientes ungerent Ihesum, alleluia, alleluia. Versus: 
Et ualde mane una sabbatorum ueniunt ad monumentum 


*The Versus Sacerdotales and Lauds follow immediately. 

2 See Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae, Vol. 
mi, Paris, 1744, p. 102. 

* With this text should be compared that published by Lange 
(Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, x11, 82), from British Museum 
Additional Ms. 19415, Breviarium ad usum ecclesiae Wormatensis, 
fol. 327r. 

* From Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 1310, Breviarium ad usum ecclesiae 
Sancti Martini Wormatiensis, fol. 198v-199r. 

SThird respond of Easter Matins. 
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orto iam sole. Ut ueni<entes>. In vrsiractone 
cHRI CANTATUR PrepictuM RESPONSORIUM, ET TUNC Sco- 
LARES CANTANT ANTiphonam: 

Quis reuoluet nobis lapidem ab ostio monumenti, alle- 


luia 
RESPONDET QUIDam IN FORMA ANGELI: 
Quem queritis in sepulchro, o Xpisticole ? 
ResPONDE<N>T UISITATORES: 
Thesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Responpet ANGELUS: 
Non est hie, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
ite nunciate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 
IreM ANGELUS: 
Venite et uidete locum ubi positus erat Dominus, alle- 
luia, alleluia. 
TUNC CONUERTANT SE UISITANTES AD POPULUM, ALTA UOCE 
CANTANTES ANtiphonam: 
Antiphona: Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro qui pro nobis 
pependit in ligno, alleluza. 
Dernpe sequitur: Te Deum.! 


VIL. 


Codex Palatino 525 of the Vatican Library,—Brevi- 
arium Benedictinum Fuldense saec. xv,7—contains a short 
but interesting Offictum Sepulchri, which was sung at the 
end of the Roman form of Easter Matins so often adopted 
in monastie churches.* 


‘Lauds follow immediately. 
*See Ehrensberger, pp. 214-215. 
* See above, No. Iv. 
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<OFFICIUM SEPULCHRI>'* 
fol. 208 Responsorium:* Dum transisset* Sabbatum, Mariy 
Magdalena et Maria Iacobi et Salomee emerunt aromata, 
ut uenientes ungerent Ihesum, alleluia, alleluia. Versus: 
Et ualde mane una Sabbatorum ueniunt ad monumentuin 
orto iam sole. Ut. Gloria. Dum transisset. 


Ap SEputcrum. 


Quem queritis in sepulero, o Xpisticole ? 
Versus: Thesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Versus: Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 
fol. 209" ite, nunciate | quia surrexit de sepulchro. 
Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro, qui pro nobis pependit in 
ligno, alleluia. 
Cuorus: Deo gratias, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 


Te Deum laudamus.* 


VIII. 


In ms. 448 of the Stiftsbibliothek at St. Gallen we are 
fortunate in having not only a highly developed version 
of the Officium Sepulchri, but also the related oftices, 
Depositio Crucis and Elevatio Crucis. The codex ean with 
certainty be assigned to the early years of the fifteenth 
century, and the section of it from which I have taken 


*Rome, Bibl. Vatic., ms. Palatino 525, fol. 208v-209r,—Breviarium 
Benedictinum Fuldense saec. xv. 

? Third respond of Easter Matins. 

5’ Ms., transsisset. 

‘The rubric, Laudes, follows immediately. 
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the texts below is thus accounted for in the official de- 
scription : 

“ §, 50-139: ‘ Incipit registrum sec. ord. et chor. monast. 
Hirsfeld.’” I believe this to be an unfair representation 
of the facts. The general rubric for the section of the 
codex in question is written in red as follows: 

“Tn nomine Domine, Amen, incipit registrum seeun- 
dum ordinem et chorum monasterii Saneti Galli.” 2 Over 
the words, “ Sancti Galli” of this rubric a later hand, 
possibly of the fifteenth century, has written in black ink 
a word that seems to read, “ hirsfeldésti.” Clearly the 
original rubric assigned the “ Registrum”* to St. Gal- 
len. There is abundant additional evidence for associ- 
ating this codex with St. Gallen, such as the following 
entries in the Calendar (pp. 3-14): 

Festiuitas Sancti Galli confessoris (p. 12) ; 

Dedieacio Capelle Sancti Galli (p. 12) ; 

Festiuitas Sancti Othmari abbatis (p. 13). 


<DEPOSITIO CRUCIFIXI> 


».l02 Ap Vesperas.6 Antiphona: Repleuit et inebriauit. 
Ilabens CALICEM In MANIBUS DEINde ImponaT CanTOR 


1See G. Scherer, Verzeichniss der Handschriften der Stiftsbiblio- 
thek von St. Gallen, Halle, 1875, p. 147. 

448, p. 50. 

*I should prefer to call this section of the Ms. an Ordinarium 
Monasticum. 

‘In another place I propose to add certain St. Gall. texts to 
those printed by Lange (p. 22). The five texts from St. Gall. Mss. 
given by Lange are hardly reliable as they stand, for the reader 
has no hint that in four cases,—Ms. 374, 387, 388, 391,—the 
Quem quaeritis formula occurs in the midst of a regular Procession, 
of which it becomes an integral part, and that the fifth text,— 
from MS. 384,—is in the Ms. very uncertain both as to its compo- 
sition and as to its position in the proper liturgical text. 

* St. Gall Ms. 448, p. 102. * Vespers of Good Friday. 
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Psalmum: Confitebor, ij tronariter, Psalmum: Domine 
probasti, Psalmum: Eripe me, Psalmum: Domine claniayi, 
Psalmum: Voce mea. Sratim supver Maenificay 
phona: Cum accepisset. Antiphona FINITA, OMnes 
CENDUAT CircA ALTARE, ET Dominus ABBAS EXUENS 
LAM, STANTES ANfe CRUCEM AD DEXTRUM ! CORNU ALT Aris. 
CANTANTES Responsorium: Eece quomodo, suBMISsA (0: 
Versus: In pace factus. Rerrricio: Et erit. Posr<i\> 
AcciprentEs Crucem Dominus ABBAS ET SENIORES por- 
TANTES AD SEPULCHRUM CANTANTES Responsorium: Sicut 
ouis. Versus: In pace. Repericio: Traditus. 
PONENT CRUCEMm In SeEputchro ET CLAUDUNT EVM, po- 
N€NTES ANTE SEPULCHRUM QUA@TUOR LUMINA 
ARDENTIA, CANTANTES Responsorium: Sepulto Domino. 
Versus: Ne forte. Repeticio: Ponentes mi<lites.> [p- 
inde Dominus picat Versum: In pace faclus est 
loeus eius. Respice Domine. Er asprrcrns 
Sepvtcrum aqua BeNevicta, ET THURIFICETur CUM 
CENSU, ET MISSE SUNT. 


<ELEVATIO CRUFIXI OFFICIUM SEPULCHRI>? 


p-105 Orpo ap LevAnpum Crucem sanctam mm sacratis- 
SIMA NOCTE PASCALI. 
Parum ante Marctinas Dominus Prerositis 


DECANUS, CUSTOS ET SENIORES AD HOC DEPUTATI SURGANT 
DILUCULO ET INDUUNT SE ALBIS ET CAPPIS PergEnTes Cum 
SUMMA REUERENCIA CUM PORTANTES AQUAM 
BnenepictaM CUM INCENSU ET CUM SILENCIO AD Septi- 
crum. Er Dominus ABBAS CUM SUMMO HONOTPE TOTAQI/ 
DEUOTIONE FLEXIS GENIBUS DEPONAT SUDARIUM ET LINTE- 
AMINA cum quisus Sancta Crux Est INvOLUTA ET As 


*s., dextram. ? St. Gall. Ms. 448, pp. 105-106. 
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PERGEMS AQua BeNeDictA ET THURIFICETUr CUM INCENSU 
CANTERT SUBMISSA vocE: Xpiste, salus rerum. Ver- 
sus: Pollicitam, usque Surge, sepulte meus. Er §ELE- 
vantes Crucem be SEPULCHRO CANTENT HOS Versus: 
Solue cathenatus. Versus: Redde tuam faciem. Quibus 
prnitis, cAnTATur ANtiphona: Cum rex glorie, SUBMISSA 
rocE PORTANTES CRUCEM ANTE CHORUM IN MONASTE?‘IO. 
Antiphona FINITA, CANTANT Anliphonam: Attollite portas 
prin<cipes>, TRIBUS UICIBUS, PULSANTES CONTRA TANUAN 
cum PEDE CRUCIS In SIGNUM REDEMPCiONIS ANIMARUM 
ex AD IsTum PULSUm IANUA aperrrur. Postra 
ponatur CRUX ANTE ALTARE Beate Vireinis, PanNno 
SUPPOSITO AC LUMINE ACCENSO, UT A POPULIS ADORETUY. 
Deixde Dominus picA<T> versum: In resurree- 
tione tua, Xpiste. Presta, quesumus, omni- 
potens Deus. Hys riniris, aporEnt Crucem oscULANDO 
AC RIGANDO LACriMIs Er FIAT 
COMPULSACIO OMNIUM CAMPANARUM PULSANTQUE TRIBUS 
UICIBUS IN SIGNUM RESURRECTIONIS. 

Post noc putsantur Maturing. In pir Pasce ante 
Marutinas Frat TRINA ORatio. Post tLTimMum siagNum 
Dominus Domine labia mea aperies. 
Deus in adiutorium, cum Gloria Patri. DerrxpE pro 
SENIORES CANTENT INUITATOrium INDUTI CAPPIS FESTI- 
vatipus: Alleluia, Xpistum re<surrexisse>. Psalmum: 
Venite, cum SUMMA REUCrENCIA. Quibus FINITIS, CAn- 
TOR INCIPIENS ANfiphonam 1x Primo Nocrurno: Ego sum. 
Psalmus: Beatus uir. Antiphona: Postulaui Patrem. 
Psalmus: Quare fre<muerunt>. Antiphona: Ego dor- 
mini. Psalmus: Domine, quid multi<plicati> Versus: 
Quid queris mulier. Pater noster. Et ne nos. Versus: Ex- 

audi, Domine. Dyaconus inpuTus DALMATICA LEGENS 
».10rrimam| Lectionem pe Evangelio: Maria Magdalena. 
q Responsorium: Angelus Domini. Derninc vNus Ex SENI- 
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ORIBUS LEGAT secunDAM Lectionem. Responsorium; \y. 
gelus Domini. Dominus AnBas LEGENS TERTIAIM 
onem. Responsorium: Dum transisset. 

INTERIM PrePARANT SE TRES HONESTE P€rsonr 
NATI AD HOC, INDUENTES SE TRIBUS CAPPIS IN SIGNYyy 
Marre Maaparene, Jacosr et Satome. Er prey 
PORTANT DUO LUMINA POSITA SUP€r BACULOS PrecEDENTES 
Eros. ACCEDENTES ANTE CHORUM, Responsorio FLNITO, 
prima MARIA CAnTAT versum: 

Heu nobis; 


Maria: 

lam pereusso, 
STANTES ANTE CHORUm. DEINDE INTRANTES 
ACCEDENTES AD SEPULCHRUMm, TERCIA Maria CAnrar: 


Sed eamus. 
Versu FINITO, CHoRus CAnTAaT ANtiphonam: Maria Mag- 
dalena. INTEREA ProcEeDUNT AD SEPULCRUM, 
STANTES CANTENT: 

Quis reuoluet ? 
ANGELI SEDENTES In SEPULCHRO R€SpONDENT : 

Quem queritis ? 
Marie: 

Thesum Nazarenum. 
Irem ANGELI: 

Non est hie, 
SUBIUNGENTES ANtiphonam: 

Venite et uidete. 
MARIE CONUERTUNT SE AD CHORUM INCIPIENTES ET CAN- 
TANTES ANtiphonam: 

Ad monumentum venimus. 
Responpent PerrGgrinI STANTES In MEDIO CHORI 
PriMOSs GraDUS YMPNUM: 

Thesu nostra redempceto, 
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priuum versum CAnTAnTES. 

Que te uicit. 
Versus: Gloria tibi, Domine, qui surrexit! a mortuis. 
Dernde cHorRus: 

Currebant duo simul. 
IvrereA ascEnpunt ap SepuLcuRUm ACCIPI- 
ENTES SUDARIUM, DESCENDENTES AD CHORUM OSTENDENTES 
sUDARIUM ET CANTENT: 

Cernitis, 0 socii. 
Qvo FACTO convERTUnT SE Marte ap Marta 
MaGDALENA CANTAT: 


Dolor crescit, ET 
Cum uenissent, ET 
En lapis. 


IvreRIm ascenDEns Dominica Persona RUBEA CASULA 
IWDUTUS AD DEXTRUM CORNU ALTARIS HabeNS UEXILLUM 
In MANU, ET converraT sE Marta MaGpatena ap EUm 
CANTANS TRIBUS UICIBUS: 
Heu redempcio Israel, 
FLEXIS GENIBUS. Dominica Persona ResponDiT: 
Maria! 
Irem ILLA: 
Domine, si tu sustulisti. 
Dominica Persona: 
Maria! 
Irem Marta: 
Rab<on>i! 
Dominica Persona: 
Prima quidem. 
Trem Marta: 
Sanctus Deus, 
CUM GENUFLExIOnIBus. Dominica Persona: 
Hie priori. 


1MS., surrect. 
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Maria: 
Sancte fortis. 
Dominica Persona: 
Ergo noli me. 
Marta: 
Sancte et immortalis. 
Dominica Persona: 
Nune ignoras. 
Quibus FINITIS, CHORUS CANTAT SEQUENCIAM: 
Victime. 
Versus: Agnus rede<mit>. 
Versus: Mors et uita. 
Detnde Perrarint stantes ANfe Grabus In MEDIO corr 
CANTENT versum: 
Die nobis, Maria. 
Marie RespoNDENT: 
Sepulehrum Xpisti ui<uentis>. 
Angelicos testes. 


Versus: Scimus Xpistum, ET CETerAa. 
Ilys rryitis, Dominica Persona et Marie stTantes 


ALTARE CANTENT versum: 
Dicant nune, 
CHORO ReSpONDENTE: 
Qui enim uiuit. 
Detxde Marie cantent antiphonam: 
Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro. 
Post uoc UNIversus POPULUS CUM MAGNA LETICIA CAn- 
TANT: 
Crist ist erstanden, 
PostEA CANTOR INCIPIENS: 
Te Deum laudamus. 
Versus: In resurrectione tua, Xpiste. Cottecta pr resto. 
Srequuntur Laupes. 
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IX. 


Codex 289 (olim C. 153) in the National Library in 
Madrid! is a Tropariwm-Prosarium of the twelfth cen- 
tury, written for use in Sicily.” Since the manuseript 
is dramatically so rich as to contain an Officium Stella, 
an Oficium Sepulchri, and an Officium Peregrinorum, 
one is disappointed in finding no independent Officium 
Pastorum, a form of which, however, is clearly present 


in the Offictum Stellae below. 


<OFFICIUM STELLAE> * 


107° Versus Ap Hreropem Facrenpum.* 


<Priuus picaT>: 

Stella fulgore nimio rudilat. 
ALIUS DICAT: 

Que regem regum natum monstrat. 


1] know this Ms. only through photographs from it at Quarr 
abbey, Isle of Wight, to which The Reverend Father Dom Beyssac 
called my attention. I am very happy to announce that in the near 
future Dom Beyssac will publish the dramatic offices from this 
Ms. with their musical notation. Since the medium of publication 
employed by Dom Beyssac will not be generally accessible to Ameri- 
can scholars, he very generously suggests that I publish these texts 
independently. Dom Beyssac is not responsible for my readings. 

?J. F. Riafio (Critical and Bibliographical Notes on Early Spanish 
Music, London, 1887, p. 59) says that this Ms. is written “in 
characters of the xivth century,”—a date that is paleographically 

‘impossible. I assign the Ms. to the use of Sicily upon the authority 
of Dom Beyssac, who finds in the Sanctorale evidence for this 
assignment. 

* Madrid Ms. 289. (olim C. 153), fol. 107v-110r. 

‘Preceded in the ms. by the Je Deum, which follows the Liber 
Generationis at the end of Matins on Epiphany. 
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Ter<T> 10s: 
Quem uenturum olim prophecie signauerant. 
Primus: 
fol. 108" Venite. 
Auius: 
Venite. 
TERCIUS: 

Venite adoremus eum, quia ipse est Dominus [Deus 
noster. 

Tunc IUNGANT SE SIMUL et DICANT: 

Eamus ergo ef inquiramus eum offerentes ei muners, 
aurum, thus ef mirram, quia scriptum didicimus: Adora- 
bunt eum omnes reges, omnes gentes seruient ei. 
Nuncivus ap Heropem: 

Salue, rex Iudeorum. En magi ueniunt ef regem re- 
gum stella duce natum requirunt. 

Heropes ap Nuncium: 
Anteuenire inbe, quo possim singula scire, 


Qui sint, cur ueniant, quo nos rumore requirunt. 
Nuncivs ap Magos: 

Regia uos mandata uocant; non segniter ite. 
Maat av Heropem: 

Tsrahelitarum rex fortis uiuat in euum. 


fol.,108Y Hrropes ap Magos: 
Quem queritis, aduene ? 
Maar: 
Regem Iudeorum natum querimus. 
Heropes: 
Regem quem queritis natum esse quo signo didicistis’ 
Maar: 
Illum natum esse didicimus in oriente stella monstrante. 
T[eropes: 
Si illum regnare creditis, dicite nobis. 
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Maer: 
Hune regnare fatentes cum misticis muneribus. 


De terra longinqua adorare uenimus 

Trinum Deum uenerantes tribus in muneribus. 
Unvs DICAT: 

Auro regem. 

ALivs: 
Thure sacerdotem. 
TERCIUS: 
Mirra mortalem. 
Heroprs ap Nuncios: 
Hue, simiste mei, dissertos pagina scribas 
Prophetica ad me uocate. 
Nuneorus ap Scrrpas: 
mi.108° Vos legis periti | a rege uoeati 
Cum prophetarum libris properando uenite. 
Scrise aD Heropem: 
Salue, rex Iudeorum. 
Heroves: 

O uos scribe, interrogati dicite si quid de hoe puero 
seriptum uideritis in libris. 
Scrine aD Heropem: 

Vidimus, Domine, in prophetarum lineis nasci Xpistum 
in Bethleem, ciuitate Dauid, Ysaia sic uaticinante: Beth- 
leem, non eris minima in principibus Iuda; ex te enim 
exiet dux qui regat populum meum Israhel, ipse enim 
saluum faciet populum suum a peccatis eorum. 
Heropes ap Macos: 

Ite et de puero diligenter inuestigate, 

Et inuentum redeuntes michi renunciate, 

Ut et ego ueniens adorem eum. 

Maar ap 
108" Pastores, dicite quidnam uidistis, ef annunciate Xpisti 
natiuitatem. 
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Pasrorres ap Magos: 
Infantem uidimus pannis inuolutum ef choros ange. 
lorum laudantes saluatorem. 


Maar: 


Ecce stella in oriente preuisa 

Iterum precedit nos lucida, 

Quam Balaam ex iudaica 

Orituram dixerat prosapia ; 

Que nostrorum oculos 

Fulguranti lumine perstrixit pauidos. 
OBSTETRICES: 

Qui sunt hi qui stella duce nos adeuntes inaudita ferunt. 
Maar: 

Nos sumus, quos cernitis, reges Tharsis ef Arabum ¢/ 
Saba dona ferentes Xpisto regi nato domino, quem stella 
deducente adorare uenimus. 

OBSTETRICES: 
Ecce puer adest quem queritis. Iam properate et ado- 
110" rate quia ipse est redemp|tio nostra. 
Primus DIcAT: 
Salve, Deus Deorum. 
Secunpus: 

Salue, princeps seculorum. 
Tercrus: 

Salue, uita mortuorum. 

Primus: 
Suseipe, Rex, aurum. 
Secunpus: 

Tolle thus, tu uere Deus. 
TERcIus: 

Mirram, signum sepulture. 
ANGELUS: 

Impleta sunt omnia que prophetice dicta sunt; ita wia 
remeantes alia, ne delatores tanti regis puniendi sitis. 
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Nuneium uobis fero de supernis: natus est Xpistus domi- 
nator orbis in Bethleem Iude, sie enim propheta dixerat 


ante. 
Te Deum laudamus.! 


<OFFICIUM SEPULCHRI>? 


115° MULIERES: 

Quis reuoluet nobis lapidem ab hostio monumenti ? 

Pvert: Venite. 

CLericr: Quis re | uoluet ¢ 

Pvert: Venite. 

Crerict: Quis reuoluet ¢ 

Pvert: Venite, nolite timere uos. 

Quem queritis in sepulchro, o Xpisticole ? 
Crericr: Tesum nazarenum ecrucifixum, o celicole. 
Pvert: Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat ; 

ite, nunciate quia surrexit. 

Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus hodie, resurrexit 
leo fortis, Xpistus filius Dei. 

Crorus: Deo gracias, dicite eia. 
Te Deum laudamus.* 


<OFFICIUM PEREGRINORUM>‘* 


De Pereerino Die Lune Pascue noc picatr Cuorvs: 
ol. 117 


Tesu, nostra redemptio, 
Que te uicit clemencia. 


‘Followed immediately by the Farced Epistle for Epiphany, be- 
ginning —Deus ante tempora gentibus. 

* Madrid Ms. 289 (olim C. 153), fol. 115v-116r. In the Ms. the office 
is preceded by the Benedictio Cedei of Holy Saturday. The office has 
no introductory rubric. 

* Followed immediately by the Farced Epistle for Easter, begin- 
ning, Regis perhennis glorie pangit. 

* Madrid Ms. 289 (olim C. 153), fol. 117r-118v. 
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Dvo cLericl INDUTI CAPPIS DICANT: 

Tercia dies est quod hee facta sunt. 
PEREGRINUS: 

Qui sunt hii sermones quos comfertis adinuicem amby- 
lantes, et estis tristes, alleluia, alleluia ? 
Discrevtt: 

Tu solus peregrinus es in Ierusalem, ef non cognouist 
que facta sunt in illa his diebus, alleluia. 

PEREGRINUS: 
Que? 

DisciPvti: 

fol. 117" De Iesu nazareno, qui fuit uir | propheta potens in 
opere et sermone coram Deo et omni populo, alleluia, alle- 
luia, et quo modo tradiderunt eum summi sacerdotes in 
dampnatione mortis, alleluia. 
PEREGRINUS: 

O stulti et tardi corde ad credendum in omnibus his que 
loeuti sunt prophete, alleluia: Nonne sie oportuit pati 
Xpistum et ita intrare in gloriam suam, alleluia ? 
Cuorvs: 

Cum autem appropinquaret castello quo ibant, ipse se 
finxit longius ire ef coegerunt illum ut remaneret cum eis.’ 
Discreutt: 

Mane nobiscum quoniam aduesperascit ef inclinata est 
iam dies, alleluia. 

? PEREGRINUs: 
Michi longum iter restat, alleluia. 
Discreutt: 
118, Sol uergens ad occasum suadet, ut nostrum uelit hospi- 


1In the Ms. there is a blank space between eis and Discipuli. 

?__?has no musical notation. This passage may possibly belong 
before the rubric, Discipuli, of the preceding speech. In the Ms. 
there is a blank space (erasure?) between this rubric, Discipuli, and 
the preceding word, eis. 
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cium, placent enim nobis sermones tui quos refers de 
resurrectione magistri nostri, alleluia. 
Cuorus: 

Et intrauit cum illis, et factum est dum recumberet cum 

eis accepit panem, benedixit ac fregit et porrigebat illis, 
et cognouerunt illum in fractione panis, e¢ ipse euanuit 
ab oculis eorum, alleluia. 
Er ITA TENENDO IN MEDIO EORUM PEREGRINUM UENIANT 
vsqué AD ALTARE, AC IBI SIT PARATA MENSA CUM PANE et 
crxo, ef DISCUMBANT ET FRANGAT PANEM EISQUe DET, AC 
pOSTEA AB OCULIS EORUM EUANESCAT. TUNC DICANT 

Nonne cor nostrum ardens erat in nobis de Ihesu, dum 
loqueretur nobis in uia et aperiret nobis seripturas. Heu, 
miseri, ubi erat sensus noster, quo intellectus abierat, 
alleluia ? 


Er ITERUM EIS SE OSTENDENS DICAT: 
Pax uobis, ego sum. Nolite timere; uidete manus meas 


118¥ 
ct pedes meos, quia ego ipse sum. Palpate et uidete, quia 


spiritus carnem et ossa non habent sicut me uidetis habere, 
alleluia, alleluia. 
DisciPULI UERSUS CHORUM DICANT: 

Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro, qui pro nobis pependit 
in ligno, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 
Cuorvs: 

Deo gracias, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.! 


Kart Youre 


* Followed immediately by the rubric, Jn Ascensione Domini. 


XUI.—FORTUNE’S WHEEL IN THE ROMAN Dp 
LA ROSE. 


The wheel as an attribute of Fortune is of Romay 
origin,’ and, together with the globe which often take. 
its place, signifies the inconstancy of the goddess, [y 
Roman art the wheel or globe is represented as being 
held in the hand of the goddess, or lying at her feet; <\y. 
is sometimes represented as standing on the globe. Motiv 
of the wheel is not implied in its postures.’ 

In Latin literature previous to the middle ages the 
references to the globe or wheel as attributes of Fortune 
are few in number, the earliest of them being seemingly 
that of Pacuvius (second century B. ¢.):* “ Fortunan 
insanam esse et cecam et brutam  perhibent  philosophi 
saxoque instare in globoso predicant volubili.”? Cicero 
(first century B. C.) writes in Piso, 10, 22: “cumque 
ipse nudus in conyivio saltaret in quo cum illum saltato- 
rium versaret orbem ne tum quidem fortunze rotam pertime- 
scebat.” Tibullus (first century B. c.), 1, 5, 70: “ versatur 
celeri Fors levis orbe rote.’’? Fronto (second century A. 
D.), Orat., p. 157: “omnes Fortunas . . . cum pennis, 
cum rotis, cum gubernaculo reperias.” Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (fourth century A. D.), XXVI, 8, 3: “quod quivis 
beatus versa rota Fortune.” Boethius (sixth century 4. 
v.), De consolatione philosophie, prose 1: “Tu vero vol- 
ventis rotae inpetum retinere conaris? At omnium mor- 


1Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaine, 
tome deuxiéme, deuxiéme partie, Paris, 1896, p. 1277. 
*Cf. e. g. Reinach, Répertowe de la statuaire grecque et romaine, tome 11, 
p. 263. 
5P. 104 Rib. Cf. P. Cornelii Tuciti Dialogus De Oratoribus, ed. by Alfred 
Gudeman, Boston, 1894, p. 246. 
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talium stolidissime, si manere incipit, fors esse desistit ;” 
and prose 11: “ Hee nostra vis est, hune continuum ludum 


ludimus: rotam volubili orbe versamus, infima summis, 
summa infimis mutare gaudemus. Adscende si placet, 
sed ea lege, ne, cum ludicri mei ratio poscet, descendere 
iniuriam putes.” It is noteworthy that although Roman 
art did not place Fortune’s wheel in postures which would 
imply that it revolved, several of the references to it in 
Latin literature mention its motion. 

Medieval art maintained the tradition of Fortune with 
her wheel, but elevated the wheel from the position of a 
mere symbol of mutability in general to that of an allegori- 
cal agency for elevating and debasing mankind. Fortune is 
represented as seated upon a stool, and turning a wheel 
placed before her. In most cases various types of humanity 
are depicted as tied to the wheel.' This change is but one 
of the phenomena for which were responsible the loss of the 
wsthetic sense generally in the middle ages, and the accom- 
panying change in expression from the abstract to the 
concrete. Given this change from delicate symbolism to 
crude realism in pictorial representations of Fortune and 
her wheel, we shall expect to find an accompanying change 
in medieval literature. 

Guillaume de Lorris mentions Fortune’s wheel but once, 
Roman de la Rose (Michel ed.), vv. 4590-4599 ; 


“*Ce est ausinc cum de Fortune 
Qui met ou cuer des gens rancune ; 
Autre hore les aplaine et chue, 
En poi d’ore son semblant mue. 
Une hore rit, autre hore est morne, 
Ele a une roe qui torne, 


*See Du Sommerard, Les Arts au moyen dge, Album, vol. v1, series 4, 
plates 37-40. Cf. Matzke, ‘‘ To take time by the forelock,’’ Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Asso. of America, vol. vit (new series 1), pp. 329-330. 
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Et quant ele veut, ele met 

Le plus bas amont ou sommet, 
Et celi qui est sor la roe 
Reverse 4 un tor en la boe.”’ 


The ideas here expressed are to be found in Roman art and 
literature, so they need not detain us. The statement that 
Fortune elevates and debases men at will! is a natura] 
development of the classical idea of mutability, represented 
in literature by the figure of the moving wheel, and indeed 
has already been made by Boethius (see above), who there- 
fore represents the transitional stage in the evolution of the 
figure. The touch of realism for which we are looking is 
present in the last lines quoted: Fortune, by a single turn, 
whirls the man who is at the summit of her wheel down 
into the mud. Guillaume de Lorris, however, is primarily 
a poet whose purpose is to expound allegorically the theory 
of love, and not a practical and utilitarian interpreter of 
Latin learning, as was his continuer, Jean de Meung, and 
we therefore find in the former’s treatment of our figure 
none of the realistic indications as to the varied uses of the 
wheel that we are to find in the second part of the poem. 
Guillaume de Lorris seems to have been inspired by writers 
in the vulgar tongue to a larger extent than was Jean de 
Meung,’ and references to Fortune’s wheel are fairly numer- 
ous in Old French, beginning with the rhymed sermon, 
Grant mal fist Adam,’ in the first third of the twelfth cen- 
tury. But the only poem using the rhyme roe—boe in this 
connection before Guillaume de Lorris seems to be the Alir- 
andre of Lambert li Tors and Alexandre de Bernay‘ (c. 
1190): 


1Cf. Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer's Hous of Fame, London, 1997, for a 
discussion of Fortune’s mutability as treated in medieval literature. 

2 Cf. Langlois, Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose, Paris, 1891. 

3 Reimpredigt, hgg. von H. Suchier, Halle, 1879, strophe 123. 

*Hgg. von H. Micheland, Bib. des Lit. Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. x11, 
p. 522, vv. 2-3. 
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‘sire, mains gentius hom seoit ier sor la roe 
qui por le votre mort est ceus en la boe.’’ 


The latter probably set the fashion rather than Guillaume 
de Lorris, as Guillaume’s portion of the Roman de la Rose 
is preserved only in Mss. containing also Jean de Meung’s 
continuation, and therefore not circulated before 1271-1277. 
i Beginning about the time of the appearance of the Rose we 
; have several repetitions of the rhyme, e. g. in the Roman de 
q Berte aus grans piés' of Adenés li Rois, in Jehan Moniot’s 
Dit de Fortune,? and in the Roman de la Poire.* 
3 Jean de Meung, attracted probably by Guillaume de 
7 Lorris’ reference to Fortune and her wheel, repeats it with 
q slight elaboration, retaining the rhyme roe—boe, Rose, vv. 
5582-5585 and 5614-5621 : 


E ** Quant sus sa roe les fait estre, 

4 Lors cuident estre si grant mestre, 
a Et lor estat si fers véoir, 

q Qu’il n’en puissent jamés chévir ; 
3 Més la contraire et la perverse, 

q Quant de lor grant estat les verse, 


Et les tumbe autor de sa roe, 


a Du sommet envers en la boe, 

a Et lor assiet, comme marastre, 
4 Au cuer un dolereus emplastre 
Destrempé, non pas de vinaigre, 


Mais de povreté lasse et maigre.’’ 


3 To the erude figure of the mud into which the unfortunates 
4 are tumbled, Jean de Meung adds an allegorical plaster 
q 

4 'P. p. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1874, vv. 855-857. G. Paris assigns the 
a approximate date 1270 in his Esquisse Historique, p. 174. 

¥ * Juoinal, Nouveau Recueil, vol. 1, p. 197. Date 1276, or not long after ; 
Gréber, Grundriss, 11, 829. 

a * Hgg. von F. Stehlich, Halle, 1881, vv. 37-40. Date after 1277; cf. 


F. M. Warren, On the Date and Composition of Guillaume de Lorris’ Roman 
de la Rose, in these Publications, vol. xx111, pp. 272-274. 
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applied to the heart of the victims, and moistened wit) 
poverty instead of vinegar. He need not have looke| 
beyond the lines of Guillaume for the suggestion of [oy- 
tune’s wheel, but he must have come across it also in |js 
reading of Boethius, to Book u of whose De consolutinys 
philosophia he owes much of what he has to say about the 
fickleness of Fortune and the vanity of her gifts.' 

In vv. 6068-6073 of the Rose, nothing is added to our 
information as to Jean de Meung’s idea of the wheel, 
except the notion of the rapidity of its motion, which was « 
classical attribute : 

‘ Més riens que Fortune feroit 
Nus sages hons ne priseroit, 
Ne n’el feroit lié ne dolent 
Le tor de sa roe volent : 


Car tuit si fait sunt trop doutable, 
Por ce qu’il ne sunt pas estable.’’ 


The wheel of Fortune is mentioned in v. 6582, 


‘*Toute la roe de Fortune,’’ 
and again in vv. 6637-6648 : 


‘« Lesse-li sa roe torner, 
Qu’el torne adés sans séjorner, 
Et siet ou milieu comme avugle. 
Les uns de richesces avugle, 
Et d’onors et de dignetés ; 
As autres done povretés, 
Et quant li plaist tout en reporte.’’ 


The blindness of Fortune is a classical attribute, but the 
wheel itself has in this instance assumed the functions of a 
roue de fortune, or wheel of chance. Like some modern 
wheels of chance, its decisions lie within the power of the 
one who whirls it, and humanity in its dupe. 


'Cf. Langlois, op. cit., pp. 136-138. See the citations from Boethius 
given above. 
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In vv. 6657-6910, Jean de Meung describes the island 
and palace of Fortune. This interesting passage is referred 
by Langlois’ to the influence of Alanus de Insulis, and 
when we turn to his Anticlaudianus,’ distinetio vii, cap. 8 
and 9, and distinctio viii, cap. 1, we indeed find that Jean 
de Meung has for the most part merely paraphrased it. Yet 
the suggestion of several essential features of Jean’s island 
and palace of Fortune is to be found in Boethius. For 
example, the former thus describes the island of Fortune 
(Rose, vv. 6657-6664) : 


“Une roche est en mer séans, 
Moult parfont ou mileu léans, 
Qui sus la mer en haut se lance, 
Contre qui la mer grouce et tance ; 
Li flos la hurtent et débatent, 
Et tous jors li se combatent, 
Et maintes fois tant i cotissent, 
Que toute en mer |’ensevelissent ;”’ 


and ihe house of Fortune perched upon the summit (vv. 
6815-6828) : 


‘*En haut, ou chief de la montaingne, 
Ou pendant, non pas en la plaingne, 
Menacant tous jors trébuchance, 
Preste de recevoir chéance, 

Descent la maison de Fortune ; 
Si n’est rage de vent nésune 

Ne torment qu’il puissent offrir, 
Qu’ il ne conviengne soffrir. 
LA recoit de toutes tempestes 
Et les assaus et les molestes ; 
Zéphirus, li dous vens sans per, 
I vient 4 tart por atremper 

Des durs vens les assaus orribles 
A ses soufiles dous et pésibles.’’ 


1 Op. cit.y p. 149, 
* Wright, The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, vol. u, pp. 268 f. 
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The essential ideas of the island assailed by the sea, ani 
the house set upon the mountain’s top and in danger of 
falling because of the fury of the winds, are contained jy 
De consolatione philosophie, Book 11, song iv : 


Quisquis volet perennem 
Cautus ponere sedem 
Stabilisque nec sonori 
Sterni flatibus Euri, 
Et fluctibus minantem 
Curat spernere pontum, 
Montis cacumen alti 
Bibulas vitet arenas. 
Illud protervus Auster 
Totis viribus urget, 
He pendulum solute 
Pondus ferre recusant. 
Fugiens periculosam 
Sortem sedis ameene, 
Humili domum memento 
Certus figere saxo. 
Quamvis tonet ruinis 
Miscens sequora ventus, 
Tu conditus quieti 
Felix robore valli, 
Duces serenus evum 
Ridens xtheris iras.’’ 


The gold and precious stones that adorn Fortune’s abode 
(Rose, vv. 6835-6840), 


‘*Moult reluit d’une part, car gent 
I sunt li mur d’or et d’argent ; 
Si r’est toute la coverture 
De cele méisme féture, 
Ardens de pierres précieuses 
Moult cleres et moult vertueuses,’’ 


are mentioned as the gifts of Fortune by Boethius, Book 11, 
prose v: “An gemmarum fulgor oculos trahit? Sed si quid 
est in hoe splendore praecipui, gemmarum est lux illa, non 
hominum: quas quidem mirari homines vehementer ad- 
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miror.... Atqui divitie possidentibus perseepe nocuerunt, 
cum pessimus quisque, eoque alieni magis avidus, quidquid 
usquam auri gemmarumque est, se solum, qui habeat, dig- 
nissimum putat.” And in song v: 


“‘Heu primus quis fuit ille, 
Auri qui pondera tecti 
Gemmasque latere volentes, 

Pretiosa pericula fodit ?’’ 


The gay raiment of Fortune (Rose, vv. 6858-6868), 


a ‘* Lors pare son cors et atorne, 
Et se vest cum une roine 

De grant robe gui li traine, 

De toutes diverses olors, 

4 De moult desguisées colors 
Qui sunt és soies ou és laines 
Selonc les herbes et les graines, 
Et selonc autres choses maintes 
3 Dont les draperies sunt taintes, 
a Dont toutes riches gens se vestent 


Qui por honor avoir s’aprestent,”’ 


is hinted at in Book 1, song v, in which Boethius depicts 
4 the delights of the simple life of former times : 


** Nec lucida vellera serum 
Tyrio miscere veneno.’’ 


And in at least this case we find in Boethius Jean’s real 
source, for Alanus says only: “ Nune meliore toga splen- 
det,” * and does not refer to the dyeing. The flowers and 
grass which flourish on the island of Fortune when the west 
wind blows (Rose, vv. 6674-6677), 
‘* Les floretes i fait parair, 
Et cum estoiles flamboier, 


Et les herbetes verdoier 
Zéphirus, quant sur mer chevauche,”’ 


1 Anticlaudianus, distinctio viii, cap. 1. 
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are mentioned by Boethius, Book m, prose v: “An vernis 
floribus ipse distingueris, aut tua in sstivos fructus intumes- 
cit ubertas ?” and song v: “Sommos dabat herba salubres,” 
The course of the gentler of the two streams of Fortune’. 
island (Rose, v. 6735), 


‘*Cil fluns cort si joliement,”’ 


- recalls the lubricus amnis of Boethius (Book 11, song y), as 
well as the placida . . . unda of Alanus (Anticlaudiaiys, 
distinctio viii, cap. 8). The pine tree (Rose, v. 6698) 


‘* Et pin et cédre nain séant,’’ 


is mentioned by Boethius (Book U1, song v): “ Unibras 
altissima pinus,” but not by Alanus in the passage in 
question (Anticlaudianus, distinctio viii, eap. 8). Ln short, 
Alanus de Insulis was indebted to Boethius, and Jean de 
Meung borrowed from both when composing this passage, 
though to a much greater extent from the former. 

Jean de Meung’s statement in this passage in regard to 
Fortune’s wheel is contained in vv. 6881-6884 of the Rose: 


‘* Puis va tant roant par la sale, 
Qu’ ele entre en la partie sale, 
Foible, décrevée et crolant, 

O toute sa roe volant.’’ 


The presence of the adverb fant makes necessary the con- 
clusion that Fortune’s progress is ascribed to the moving 
of her wheel, in other words, that the poet conceives of it 
as a vehicle of locomotion. Boethius’s indications as to the 
nature of the wheel are meager enough (see above), while 
Alanus describes at length such a scene as we find depicted 
in medizyval art (Anticlaudianus, distinctio viii, cap. 1) : 


‘¢ Precipitem movet illa rotam, motusque laborem 
Nulla quies claudit, nec sistunt otia motum. 
Nam cum sepe manum dextram labor ille fatiget, 
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Leva manus succedit ei, fesseque sorori 
Succurrit, motumque rote velocius urget. 

Cujus turbo rapax, raptus celer, impetus anceps, 
Involvens homines, a lapsus turbine nullum 
Excipit, et cunctos fati ludibria ferre 

Cogit, et in varios homines descendere casus.”’ 


Neither one of his Latin sourees seems to have directed 
Jean de Meung in his development of Fortune’s wheel in 
this instance, and we must ascribe his fantastic use of it to 


his own active imagination. 

In two passages Jean de Meung refers to the impossibility 
of arresting Fortune’s wheel (ose, vv. 7145-7148 and 
7359-7362) : 


“Quant Fortune verras venir, 
Vués-tu sa roe retenir 


= Qui ne puet estre retenue 

a Ne par grant gent, ne par menue? 

a N’est-ce done chose bien provable 

a Que sa roe n’est pas tenable ; 

. Que nus ne la puet retenir, 

a Tant sache a grant estat venir?”’ 

q Both are clearly based upon Boethius, De consolutione philo- 
q sophie, Book 1, prose i, quoted above, and Langlois refers 
the first of the two passages to this source.’ I would add 
3 the second, which is included in a passage whose thought 
a Jean de Meung owes to Book 1, prose ii. 

q In vv. 7591-7598 of the Rose, for which Langlois offers 


no parallel, Jean de Meung emphasises the unexpectedness 
of Fortune’s gifts : 


“De Fortune la sémilleuse 
Et de sa roe périlleuse 
Tous les tors conter ne porroie. 
C’est li gieu de boute-en-corroie, 


1 Op. cit, p. 137. 
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Que Fortune set si partir, 

Que nus devant au départir 

Ne puet avoir science aperte 
S’il i prendra gaaing ou perte.”’ 


Boethius hints at the unexpectedness of Fortune’s changes 
in Book 1, prose i: “Intellego multiformes illius prodigij 
fucos, et eo usque cum his, quos eludere nititur, blandissimam 
familiaritatem, dum intolerabili dolore confundat, quos in- 
sperata reliquerit.” I would suggest this passage as a 
sufficient source for Jean’s lines. 
In vv. 8789-8792 Jean de Meung puts into the mouth of 
Amis the words : 
‘*Tuit cil amis si s’enfoirent, 
Et me firent trestuit Ja moe 


Quant il me virent sous la roe 
De Fortune envers abatu.”’ 


They suggest the picture presented in the original passage 
in Guillaume de Lorris, and Jean de Meung’s adaptation of 
it. In his last reference to Fortune’s wheel (vv. 1021)- 
10221) Jean does not mention the goddess : 

‘* Lors est tornée la roéle, 


Que cil qui soloit servir cele, 
Commande que cele le serve.”’ 


In the remaining twelve thousand five hundred lines of the 
Roman de la Rose, the wheel of Fortune is not referred to. 
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XIV.—CHAUCER’S MEDEA AND THE DATE OF 
THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. 


I. 


In the Man of Law’s introduction, we are told that 
anybody who wishes to refer to Chaucer’s “Seintes 
Legende of Cupyde” may see there, among other things, 


‘The crueltee of thee, queen Medea, 
Thy litel children hanging by the hals.’’! 


Now the Legend of Good Women contains nothing that 
corresponds precisely with these lines. The discrepancy is 
not startling, but it is sufficient to stimulate conjecture. 
Professor Lounsbury, in 1892, suggested as a_ possibility 
that “when Chaucer wrote the prologue to the Man of 
Law’s Tale he had not written the account of Medea which 
has come down to us [in the Legend]; and that when it 
was written it came to be something different from what he 
had purposed to make it originally.”* In a recent article 
in these Publications* Professor Root has attempted to bring 
evidence in support of Mr. Lounsbury’s suggestion. 

Mr. Root’s argument, as I understand it, is this :—Until 
Chaucer wrote the Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea he was 
acquainted with Medea’s story from the Roman de la Rose 
alone.* When he wrote the Man of Law’s introduction 
(in 1390 or later) his knowledge of Medea was likewise 
confined to what he had learned from Jean de Meun. But 
the Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea shows the use of two 


Canterbury Tales, B, 60 ff. 
* Studies in Chaucer, 1, 418-19. 
*xxiv, 124 ff. Michel, 11, 83-84; 1, 118. 
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other sources of information,—Guido delle Colonne and 
Ovid’s Heroides, Therefore this legend is later than 1390, 

Now it is well known that Chaucer mentions the tale of 
Medea and Jason in the Book of the Duchess as a part of 
“the storie of Troye” :— 


For hoolly al the storie of Troye 

Was in the glasing ywrought thus, 

Of Ector and King Priamus, 

Of Achilles and Lamedon, 

Of Medea and of Iason, 

Of Paris, Eleyne, and Lavyne! (vv. 326-31). 


The natural inference is that, by 1370, Chaucer had road 
Benoit’s long account of Jason and Medea in the Rona. 
Troie” But Mr. Root thinks differently. “ Here,” he says, 
“we find Chaucer associating the story of Medea with those 
of Hector and Priam, Achilles and Lamedon, as part of the 
‘storie of Troye.’ There indeed in the romance of Troy the 
story of Jason and Medea may be found, told at length as 


an introductory episode to the first destruction of Troy, in 
Benoit de Ste. More and in Guido delle Colonne. That 
Chaucer knew where the story was to be found, does not, of 
course, prove that he had read it. He alludes often enough to 
books that he has never read, as do we moderns also. There 
is nothing in the present allusion . . . to suggest that Chaucer 
had read either Benoit’s version of the tale or Guido’s till he 
came to write his Legend.” 


1 Benoit says that Eneas went to Lombardy (vv. 28127-30) and Guido 
that he “ peruenit italiam et in tusciam se recepit’’ (ed. 1489, sig. n. 4, 
2 verso). Neither of them speaks of Lavinia. The Roman de la Rose (ed. 
Michel, 11, 321) mentions her along with Helen: ‘‘ N’onques Helaine ne 
Lavine Ne furent de color si fine.’’ 

2Or in Guido. For the sake of simplicity, I confine the argument to 
Benoit. In my opinion Benoit, rather than Guido, was in Chaucer’s mind 
in this passage of the Book of the Duchesse, as well as in other passages of 
that poem (to be quoted presently). But, if Guido be substituted for 
Benoit, the considerations which I shall urge will be equally cogent. 
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Mr. Root’s admission that Chaucer knew that the story of 
Medea was to be found in Benoit somewhat weakens his 
ease. How did Chaucer know, one is inclined to ask, if he 
had not read the passage?' But the point need not be 
pressed. The question whether Chaucer, when he wrote 
vv. 326-31 of the Book of the Duchess, was familiar with 
vy. 1199-2026 of Benoit’s romance {which contain the 
story of Medea) is really part of the larger question whether 
he had read the Roman de Troie at all,—for if so, he would 
not have been likely to skip the first two thousand lines. 
And this larger question may unhesitatingly be answered in 
the affirmative. 

The evidence is not confined to vv. 326-31 of the Duch- 
ess, That poem contains three other pertinent passages, 
which Mr. Root ignores, doubtless because he does not 
regard them as significant. They are as follows :— 


(1) And therto al so hardy be 
As was Ector, so have I ioye, 
That Achilles slow at Troye— 
And therfor was he slayn also 
In a temple, for bothe two 
Were slayn, he and Antilogus,? 
And so seyth Dares Frigius, 
For love of Polixene (vv. 1064-71). 


(2) Or Anthenor, so have I ioye, 
The traytour that betraysed Troye (vy. 1119-20). 


(3) Cassandra, that so 
Bewayled the destruccioun 
Of Troye and of Ilioun, 
Had never swich sorwe as I tho ( vv. 1246-49). 


‘It will not help matters to refer to Benoit’s initial summary, vv. 151 ff. 
If Chaucer had read these lines, he would probably have read vy. 1199 ff. 
as well. For convenience, I use Joly’s numbering of the lines in Benoit. 

*The Mss. have Antilegius, or the like. The emendation, which improves 
the metre, is adopted by Skeat in his Index of Proper Names (Oxford 
Chaueer, v1, 360). 
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None of these passages can have come from the Rome 
de la Rose. The obvious inference is that Chaucer deriyed 
his information from Benoit. 

(1) In vv. 21799-22256,’ Benoit tells of the ambuseade 
in the temple of Apollo and of the slaughter of Achilles and 
Antilogus [i. e. Antilochus], who had visited the temple 
in order that Achilles might marry Polyxena. The plo: 
was laid, as Benoit informs us, in revenge for the death of 
Hector and Troilus, and Dares is cited (as in Chaucer) ;— 


S’ai en l’escrit Daires* trové 
Que il [se. Paris] les a toz detrenchiez (vv. 22248-9) § 


(2) The treason of Antenor may be found in Benoit, 
vv. 24625 ff. It is described at great length, and comes 
in, of course, immediately before and during the account of 
the fall of the city. Antenor is called “li vielz Judas” 
in v. 25738, only about three hundred lines before the 
lamentation of Cassandra, and the “ traitors” are spoken of 
in v. 25983, immediately before the lamentation. 

(3) The lamentation of Cassandra is vividly described 
by Benoit ° in vv. 26009-18 :— 


L’ovre mortal et la destine 
Conoit Cassandre la devine, 
Veit ¢o que tant a prononcié 
Et promis et prophetizié. 

S’ele a dolors riens nel demant. 
Tote sole s’en vait fuiant, 


1$ee also Guido, ed. 1489, sig. 1 3, verso—l 4, recto. 

? Benoit uses the form Dares (as well as Daires) elsewhere. We have no 
critical text of this part of the Roman de Troie. So far as I know, he does 
not employ the full form Dares Phrygius anywhere, but the name was well- 
known. 

’ Guido does not cite Dares here. 

*See also Guido, sig. mff. In a passage of the Troilus (1, 197-210) 
which is not from the Filostrato Chaucer recurs to the treason of Antenor. 

5 See also Guido, sig. m 4, 2 verso, col. 2. 
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Que riens ne la conuist ne treve, 
Enz el riche tenple Minerve. 

La se detort, 14 se degete, 

O doleros plainz se regrete. 


There is no mention of Cassandra’s lamentation in either 
Dietys or Dares.’ 

The three passages which we have just examined prove 
that Chaucer was familiar with the latter part of the Roman 
de Troie when he wrote the Book of the Duchess. Is it 
credible that he had not read the beginning of the romance, 
and that nevertheless he mentioned Jason and Medea in v. 
330 as characters in “the storie of Troye’’? We should 
remember that Medea is not, in the natural order of things, 
a personage in the history of the Trojan War. Chaucer 
mentions her in that capacity because her story is included by 
Benoit. The narrative in the Roman de Troie begins with 
the Argonautic Expedition (v. 703). It was the treatment 
of the Argonauts by Laomedon that brought their expedition 
into the Trojan story. Benoit’s account of Laomedon is in 
vy. 989-1119 and vy. 2063-2810, and the episode of Medea 
falls between these two passages (vv. 1199-2026). The 
Roman de la Rose does not make Medea a character in the 
tale of Troy, and nowhere speaks of Laomedon. Yet 
Chaucer mentions him, in the same Trojan passage of the 
Duchess in which he mentions Jason and Medea. The 
conclusion is unavoidable. When Chaucer wrote the Book 


‘Guido has merely ‘‘ Cassandra vero quasi demens affecta sola fugit et 
minerue templum intrauit vbi suorum omnium excidium grauiter lamenta- 
tur.” Virgil, Aen., 1, 403-6, would not have given Chaucer the hint. 
There is another passage in Benoit (vv. 10355-84 Joly) which may have 
been in Chaucer’s mind. It mentions both ‘‘ Ylion’’(‘‘ Abatuz sera 
Ylion,” v. 10366) and ‘‘Troie”’ (‘Ha riche Troie, a quel eissil Sereiz 
dessi qu’a poi livrée,”? vv. 10380-1), as Chaucer does. Cf. Guido, sig. 
h 3, verso (when, however, Ilion is not separately mentioned). This 
lament, like the other, is in neither Dictys nor Dares. 
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of the Duchess he had read not only the iatter part of the 
Roman de Troie but the first two thousand lines as well! 
He was therefore familiar with Benoit’s account of Medes, 
This is surely “a most pregnant and unforced position ” 
in itself, and there is not a particle of evidence agains i: 

Let us next consider the Troilus. Between the date of 
the Book of the Duchess and the date of the Troilus Chain» 
had read much, but he had not forgotten Benoit. And |. 
reverted to him when he was composing his great psyvoly. 
logical novel. His borrowings from the Roinan do J 
in the Troilus are due not to mere vague recollection, but t 
a deliberate restudy of at least a part of the poem.’ Oy 
course we cannot prove that he actually read the Medea 
episode on this occasion, for Medea is not mentioned in the 
Troilus. But it would be singular if he had skipped this 
particular passage every time. 

We must pass on to the Heroides. When Chaucer firs 
read this work is uncertain, but it was doubtless early iy 
his career. He demonstrably knew it when he wrote the 
Troilus, for he speaks of CEnone’s letter to Paris (/Lervides, 
v) and paraphrases a passage. There is nothing of this in 
the Filostrato. It would be unreasonable to maintain (with- 


1It will hardly be contended that Chaucer read Benoit’s summary 
account of Jason, Hercules, Medea, and Laomedon in wv. 151-63 and did 
not go on to vv. 989 ff. 

? The fact that Chaucer was familiar with what Jean de Meun says of 
Medea is of course no reason for believing that he had not also read 
Benoit’s account of her. There is nothing inconsistent in the two narra- 
tives. Benoit simply does not tell that part of Medea’s story which con- 
cerns the murder of her children, and Jean de Meun does tell it (11, $4). 
There is nothing in Benoit that would discredit Jean de Meun. 

5See Dr. Karl Young’s investigation, The Origin and Development of the 
Story of Troilus and Criseyde (Chaucer Society, 1908), where full references 
to previous studies may be found. 

* Troilus, 1, 652-65 ; see Her., v, 189-46, and (for Apollo and Admetus) 
cf. Ars. Am., U1, 239-42. 
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out very positive evidence) that Chaucer had read the fifth 
epistle only, failing to take up the sixth (Hypsipyle to 
Jaso)' and the twelfth (Medea to Jason).? Hypsipyle to 


1 See p. 351, below. 

2‘ For-why men rede That love is thing ay ful of bisy drede’’ ( Troilus, 
1v, 1644-5) is Ovid’s ‘‘ Res est solliciti plena timoris amor,’’ as Francis 
Junius noted, centuries ago, in his copy of the Folio of 1598 (Bodleian 
Library, MS. Jun. 9). See Heroides, 1, 12 (Penelope to Ulysses). The 
Filostrato has no such line, but it was a stock quotation. It is found, for 
example, in the Ovidian floseuli given by Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum 
Historiale, v1, 107 (Venice, 1494, fol. 67 recto). 

Further evidence of Chaucer’s reading in Ovid is seen in the use which 
he makes of the Remedium Amoris (cf. B. Duch., v. 568) in the Troilus. 
(1) ‘For who-so list have helping of his leche, To him behoveth first 
unwrye his wounde,’’ 1, 857-8; cf. R. A., 125-6: ‘‘ Adgrediar melius 
tum, cum sua vulnera tangi Iam sinet;’’ (2) ‘‘For thilke ground that 
bereth the wedes wikke, Bereth eak thise holsom herbes, as ful ofte Next 
the foule nettle, rough and thikke, The rose wexeth, swote and smothe 
and softe,’’ 1, 946 ff. ; ef. R. A., 45-46: ‘Terra salutares herbas eadem- 
que nocentes Nutrit, et urticae proxima saepe rosa est.’’ (3) In R. A., 
135 ff., Ovid prescribes occupation as a remedy for love (see especially vv. 
139, 144, 149-50, 205-6) ; next comes absence (214 ff.) ; somewhat later 
the patient is directed to seek a new love in order to recover from the old 
(451 ff.), and this advice is fortified by the example of Agamemnon, who 
got rid of his passion for Chryseis by transferring his affections to the 
captive (‘‘si prima sinat syllaba, nomen idem,’’ 476) whom he took away 
from Achilles—‘‘et posita est cura cura repulsa nova’’ (484). Compare 
Troilus, 1v, 421 ff. :— 

For al so seur as day cometh after night, 
The newe love, labour, or other wo, 

Or elles selde seinge of a wight, 

Don old affecciouns alle over-go. 


None of the passages quoted under 1, 2, and 3, is in the Filostrato. Nos. 1 
and 2 are in the floseuli in Vincent of Beauvais (Speculum Historiale, v1, 
144, fol. 68 recto-verso, ed. Venice, 1494), but the parallel in No. 3 is 
pretty significant, especially in view of the interest that Chaucer would of 
course take in Ovid’s testimony about Chryseis. (4) ‘‘ And eek, as writ 
Zanzis, that was ful wys, ‘The newe love out chaceth ofte the olde,’ ”’ rv, 
414-15, is Ovid’s ‘‘Successore novo vincitur omnis amor’? (R. A., 462, 
quoted by Skeat), which comes just five lines before the Chryseis passage ; 
but here Boccaccio intervenes: ‘‘ E come io udii gia sovente dire, I] nuovo 
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Jason, we should remember, contains a great deal about 
Medea, including a plain reference to the murder of tho 
children. 

In the House of Fame’ Chaucer’s acquaintance with the 
Heroides is abundantly evident.? The well known passage 
(vv. 378 ff.) in which he expressly refers to the “ Epistle of 
Ovyde” from Dido to Mneas (Heroides, vit), appending 
further examples of masculine perfidy (Demphoon to Phyl- 
lis; Achilles to Briseis ; Paris to GEnone; Jason to Hypsi- 
pyle; “eft Iason to Medea” ; Hercules to Dejanira ; Theseus 
to Ariadne) is conclusive. For, however much this passage 
may have been influenced by the Roman de la Row, it 
contains several things that Chaucer did not learn from that 
poem and that he did learn from the Heroides. These aye, 
besides the fact that Ovid wrote an Epistle of Dido t 
Eneas, the following :—the knowledge that Demophoon was 
“duk of Athenes” and that Phyllis was daughter to the 
Thracian king;* Demophoon’s forswearing himself (which 
is strongly emphasized by Ovid) ;° the infidelity of Achilles 


amor sempre caccia l’antico’’ (Filostr., 1v, 49). The lines stand also 
among Vincent’s floseuli (v1, 115, fol. 68 verso). 

Pandar’s advice to Troilus about the love-letter (11, 1028 ff.) is partly 
from Ars Am., 1, 457-68. Possibly, as Skeat suggests, T’roil., 11, 1027, is 
reminiscent of Her., 111, 3 (an epistle which Chaucer certainly knew when 
he wrote the Troilus). 

In the Parliament of Fouls, vy. 253-6, Chaucer shows his acquaintance 
with Fasti, 1, 415-38 (Priapus). 

1T have believed (and taught) for years that the House of Fame is earlier 
than the Troilus. But the relative age of the two poems makes no differ- 
ence to the present argument, since both are older than the Man of Law's 
introduction. 

2See Skeat’s notes (Ozford Chaucer, 111, 251-2), where interesting mar- 
ginalia from Mss. may be found. 

5See Root, pp. 130-31. 

* Heroides, 11, 13, 78, 81-83, 89, 108, 111-12. 

5 Her., 1, 23-24, 31-44, 53. 
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to Briseis,' of Jason to Hypsipyle,’ of Hercules to Dejanira,’ 
and of Theseus to Ariadne.‘ It is clear that, when he wrote 
the House of Fame, Chaucer had read the second, third, sixth, 
seventh, ninth, and tenth epistles of the Heroides. Had he 
sedulously refrained from reading the twelfth epistle (Medea 
to Jason), although he had long felt an interest in Medea’s 
story, and although the sixth epistle (JZypsipyle to Jason), 
which he did read, contains nearly as much about Medea as 
about Hypsipyle? Almost anything is possible in this 
world, but we are bound in reason to follow probabilities. 
And now we must consider Chaucer’s knowledge of the 
Metamorphoses, his “ owen book,” as the Eagle calls it in 
the House of Fame (vy. 712). “There is nothing,” writes 
Mr. Root,’ “to show that he was in any way acquainted 
with Ovid’s version [of the Medea story] in Metamorphoses, 
7, or that he even knew of its existence.’ Let us see. 
Without professing to get together all the passages ° in 
which, before he wrote the Man of Law’s introduction, ca. 
1390, Chaucer disclosed his intimate familiarity with Ovid’s 
masterpiece, one may assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that these involve a knowledge on his part of books i,’ ii,* 
iv,’ v,"° vi," viii,” xi, xii,’ xiii," and probably also ix,” 

Her., 111. Her., V1. Her., 1X. 

‘ Her., X. 5P. 134, note 1. 

*Here, as elsewhere, I have of course made the freest use of Professor 
Skeat’s notes and other apparatus. 

* Troil., 1543-5 (‘‘Satyry and Fauny,”’ ‘‘halve-goddes’’); Met., 1, 
192-3 ; ef. Boccaccio, Gen. Deor., vitt, 13 (ed. 1511, fol. 64 verso). Not 
in Filostr. or R. R. 

* Troil., 111, 729-30 (Herse, Aglaurus); Met., 1, 708 ff.—Troil., 11, 
1703-4 (Pyrois, ete.) ; Met., u, 153-4.—Troil., v, 663-5 (Phaethon) ; 
Met., 1 ff. (None of them in Filostr. or R. R.) 

Troil., tv, 1538-40 (Athamas) ; Met., 1v, 447 ff. Not in Filostr. or 
R. R. For Chaucer’s form Athamante see the acc. Athamanta, Met., tv, 
466, 470.—Troil., v, 211-12 (Ixion); Met., 1v, 460. The information 
about Ixion might have been derived from R. R., 11, 272; but note that 
Met., tv, 460, stands in the story of the madness of Athamas, which is not 
in R. R. 
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xiv,’ and xv.2 What likelihood is there that he had failed t, 
read book vii? 


10 Troil., v, 319 (Ascalaphus); Met., v, 534 ff. Not in Filostr. or R, R. 
The Man of Law mentions the Metamorphoses in his introduction (1), 99- 
93), and speaks of the Pierides or false Muses (see Met., v, 294-078). 

NT, F., vv. 1229-32( Marsyas); Met., vi, 382-400. Dante, Par., 1, 20-2), 
is insufficient. A passage which Michel gives from some fifteenth-cen- 
tury Mss. of f. R. is full enough (1, 360), but does not afford the name 
Marcia; it has Marse (Dante, Par., 1, 20-21, Marsia; Mei., vi, 400, 
‘* Marsya nomen habet’’).—Troil., 11, 64-70 (Progne and Tereus); Mv, 
vi, 412 ff. Not in Filostr. or R. R.—Troil., 1, 699-700 (Niobe) ; Mev, 
vi, 312. Not in Filostr. or R. R. 

1H. F., vv. 919-24 (Icarus); Met., vii, 183 ff. R. R., 1, 178-4, and 
Dante, Inf., xvu, 109-11 (cf. Par., 125-6) are 
v, 1457 ff. (Atalanta); Met,, 271 ff. Not in Filostr. or R. 

8 Troil., 1v, 1138-9 (Myrrha); Met., x, 298 ff. (especially 500-2). Not 
in Filostr.; R. R., 1, 332-3, is insufficient.—H. F., vv. 589-92 ( Gany- 
mede) ; Met., x, 155-161. 

Duch., vv. 62ff. (Ceyx and Aleyone); Met., x1, 410 F., 
vv. 69-76 (Morpheus); Met., x1, 592-614.—Troil., tv, 789-91 (perma- 
nent reunion of Orpheus and Eurydice); Met., x1, 61-66. (Not in Pilosi, 
or R. R.) Chaucer’s ‘‘feld of pitee’’ is Ovid’s ‘“‘arva piorum,”’ and his 
‘* Elysos’’ may have come from a marginal ‘‘ campos Elysios.’’—Chaucer's 
mention of Midas’s ears in Troil., 11, 1388-9 (not from Filostr.), might 
of course come from FR. R., 1, 360, if the latter passage were not (as it 
seems to be) an interpolation. But his characterization of Midas as “ful 
of coveityse’’ is another matter, for R. R. does not speak of the Golden 
Touch. Chaucer had read Ovid’s account (Met., x1, 100 ff.); for covet- 
ousness see Met., x1, 118-19, 132, 136, 141.—Troil., 1v, 120-6 (Laome- 
don), may be compared, tentatively, with Met., x1, 199-208, and Ler, 
v, 139; but things do not exactly fit (see also Bode, Seriptores Rerum 
Mythicarum, 1834, 1, 43-44 (Mythogr. 1, caps. 136, 137), 138 ( Mythogr. 
ll, cap. 193), 174 (Mythogr. 1m, cap. 5, § 7). Benoit (vv. 25814-1)) 
speaks of the walls of Troy as built by Neptune and dedicated by Apollo 
(ef. Gower, C. A., 1, 1152-5). 

1 Ovid’s House of Fame, Met., xu, 39 ff. 

6 Troil., tv, 1548-53 (Simois, in an oath); Met., x1m, 324-7. Not in 
Filostr. or R. R. 

" Parl. F., vy. 289 (Byblis); Met., 1x, 454 ff. Notin R. R. Cf. Boccaccio, 
Amorosa Visione, xxv, 14 ff. (Biblide). 

1 Troil., 1v, 25 (Quirinus) ; Met., x1v, 772 ff. (especially 828 ff.). Cf. 
next note. See also H. F., v. 589. 

? Troil., tv, 25 (‘Thou cruel Mars eek, fader to Quirine’’); Met., xv, 
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Finally we come to a curious omission on Mr. Root’s 
part. He dates the Man of Law’s introduction 1390 or 
later because of its reprobation of two “cursed stories” 
(“Canacee” and “Tyro Apollonius”), which is generally 
held to glance at the Confessio Amanitis, first published in 
that year. Chaucer, then, was familiar with the Confessio 
when he wrote this introduction. Yet, in Mr. Root’s 
opinion, at this very time he knew the Medea story from 
the Roman de la Rose only. How about Govwer’s tale of 
Medea, which takes up nearly a thousand verses! in the fifth 
book of the Confessio? Was that unfamiliar to Chaucer ? 
Had he read the story of Canace in the third book,’ and the 
story of Apollonius in the eighth book,* and overlooked the 
story of Medea in the fifth? The question answers itself. 

It is certain, then, that Chaucer, when he wrote the Man 
of Law’s introduction, was on intimate terms with Benoit’s 
Roman de Troie, with the Heroides, with the Metamorphoses, 
and with the Confessio Amantis. Each of these four works 
includes the tale of Medea, in whom, as we know, Chaucer 
was interested as early as 1370. We are compelled to infer 
that, when he wrote the introduction, his knowledge of the 
Medea story was not, as Mr. Root thinks, limited to the 
confines of the Roman de la Rose. On the contrary, we may 
feel sure that he had read it in some of these other works, 
and probably in all of them. That he should have over- 
looked or ignored it in every one of the four is quite in- 
credible. 

Now there was nothing in Benoit or in the Heroides or the 
Confessio to inform Chaucer just how Medea murdered her 
children. On that point he had, so far as we can discover, 


863 (“‘invicti genitor Gradive Quirini’’). Not in Filostr. or R. R. Cf. 
preceding note. 

3247-4222. 2 Vv. 143-336. 

* Vy. 271-2008. 
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only the Roman de la Rose, and the Metamorphoses to guide 
him. The Roman declares that she strangled them (esirj)- 
gla),' the Metamorphoses that she used a sword (“ Sanguine 
natorum perfunditur impius ensis”’).* In the Man of Lay’s 
introduction, Chaucer preferred the former alternative, as |x 
had a perfect right todo. What he says in this place js in 
no way inconsistent with Benoit or the Heroides or the 
Confessio® It is inconsistent with the Metamorphoses, bn 
that fact has no bearing on the question whether or not 
Chaucer knew Benoit and the Heroides and the Coyjrssio, 
Indeed, it does not even indicate (in the face of the yery 
strong probability to the contrary) that he had not read the 
seventh book of the Metamorphoses, any more than hi: 
having preferred a sword (if he had done so) would have 
indicated that he was ignorant of Jean de Meun’s account of 
Medea in the Roman de la Rose. For our present purpose, 
however, we might (if we saw fit) accept Mr. Root’s opinion 
that Chaucer was ignorant of the account in the Jefoinor- 
phoses. If, when he wrote the Man of Law’s introduction, 
he knew the story of Medea in Benoit (or Guido) and in the 
Heroides,—to say nothing of the Confessio,—Mr. Rovt’s 
argument falls to the ground. 


111, 84; see Root, p. 127. 2 vir, 396. 

5 Benoit does not mention the murder. He says that the gods were angry 
with Jason for his faithlessness and avenged Medea “trop asprement” 
(vv. 2024-6). In the Heroides the death of the children is contemplated, 
but particulars are not given (vi, 159-60; cf., xm, 211-12), although 
there is a suggestion of actual bloodshed (‘‘caede cruenta suo,’’ vi, 162, 
words which would be amply justified by the slaughter of Absyrtus, [er., vi, 
129-30, even if Medea had not killed her children). Gower says 
that Medea ‘‘slew’’ Jason’s two sons ‘‘before his eye’? (C. A., \, 
4210-6). Boccaccio (Amorosa Visione, xxi-ii) has much to say of Jason 
and his three wives (Hypsipyle, Medea, and Creusa), but does not mention 
the murder. In his De Geneaologia Deorum, however, he speaks of the 
children as killed with a sword—“‘ gladio laniari’’ (x11, 26, ed. 1511, fol. 
98 recto). 
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The theory, therefore, that Chaucer wrote the Legend of 
Hypsipyle and Medea after he had written the Man of Law’s 
introduction, derives no support from Mr. Root’s paper. It 
remains just what it was when Mr. Lounsbury left it in 1892, 
—that is, pure theory,' without anything to uphold it except 
the diserepancy between the Legend of Good Women and the 
Medean utterance of the Man of Law. 

Let us scrutinize this discrepancy a little more closely. 
Is it really a serious matter? By no means. The Man of 
Law remarks that if we turn to Chaucer’s Legend of Good 
Women we shall see “the cruelty of Queen Medea,—her 
little children hanging by the neck.” We consult the Legend 
of Hypsipyle and Medea (which is one continuous narrative) 
and find that, although Chaucer does not expressly say that 
Medea hanged her children, he does make Hypsipyle fore- 
cast their murder in outspoken terms. In Ovid, Hypsipyle 
voices the wish that Medea may be as ferocious (acerba) 
toward her children and her husband as she has already 
shown herself toward her brother and her wretched father.? 
In Chaucer’s Legend, Hypsipyle prays that Medea may 
destroy both her children.’ This sharpening of Ovid’s 
words is rather significant. At all events, the discrepancy 
between the Man of Law’s introduction and the Legend of 
Good Women is very trifling. It consists in little more than 
the particularizing of a generality. Assuredly it affords no 
basis for any revolutionary theories of Chaucerian chro- 


nology.* 


‘Mr. Lounsbury himself said very frankly that the theory ‘has nothing 
in its favor that can strictly be called evidence’’ (Studies in Chaucer, 1, 419). 

* Quam fratri germana fuit miseroque parenti 

Filia, tam natis, tam sit acerba viro”’ (Her., v1, 159-60). 
’ “And that she moste bothe her children spille”’ 
(Legend of Good Women, v. 1574). 

‘The fact that Chaucer refers to Medea’s killing her children in the 

Hypsipyle part of the story rather than in the Medea part is of no conse- 
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And Mr. Root’s theories are, indeed, little short of reyo- 
lutionary. For, having dated the Legend of Hypsipyle ani 
Medea after 1390, he infers that the five legends that follow 
it (Lueretia, Ariadne, Philomela, Phyllis, and Hypermiestya) 
are later still. He holds, therefore, that Chaucer continyed 
to work at intervals on the Legend of Good Women atter the 
Canterbury pilgrimage was well on its way. However, 
since the supposed evidence for Mr. Root’s date of Hypsijy/ 
and Medea turns out be illusory, all these inferences become 


mere unsupported conjecture. 


quence, since he makes the story of these two heroines one continuous 
narrative, under a single title ( Legenda Ysiphile et Medee, Martyrun). The 
Man of Law does not say that we shall find a separate story of Medea, or 
anything in particular in sucha story. We havea right to use anything 
that we can find in the double story, or, indeed, in the Legend of (o./) 
Women anywhere, in justifying his reference. 

We may note, by the way, that Chaucer’s account of the Apollonius story 
contains a hideous detail not to be found in Gower (‘‘ Whan he hir threw 
upon the pavement,’’ B, 85). Yet even Mr. Root, who found this dis. 
crepancy significant in 1906 (Poetry of Chaucer, p. 184, note 2), now 
believes that it affords no ground for thinking that Chaucer is not glancing 
at Gower in the passage (p. 138, note 1). One may be allowed to regard 
the slight discrepancy between the Man of Law’s introduction and the 
Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea as equally non-significant. 

Again, should we be troubled by a slight discrepancy in Medea’s case, 
when, in the same introduction, there is a more striking discrepancy which 
no one regards as of any consequence? I refer, of course, to the Man of 
Law’s declaring that Chaucer ‘‘no word he wryteth’’ of ‘‘thilke wikke 
ensample of Canacee,’’ despite the fact that, in the dallade ( both versions), 
this unfortunate lady is quite particularly celebrated as one of the heroines 
who, though famous for her truth, must make no ‘‘ boost ne soun”’ of it in 
comparison with Alcestis (or ‘my lady’’). The line in question—“ and 
Canace, espyed by thy chere’’—is a manifest allusion to the eleventh 
epistle of the Heroides (27-36). When Chaucer wrote the ballad, he 
probably meant to include Canace among his Good Women, but, by the 
time he wrote the Man of Law’s introduction, he seems to have changed his 
mind and did not hesitate to laugh at Gower for telling her story. Hov- 
ever that may be, the discrepancy is more serious than that in the case of 
Medea. Yet nobody holds that the ballade was not written until 1390. 
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The obvious and received opinion with regard to the 
Legend of Good Women is that Chaucer dropped it to begin 
the Canterbury Tales, and that he never again took it in 
hand, except to revise the Prologue. This opinion is prima 
jacie impregnable. It cannot be shaken without positive 
evidence, and, as we have seen, there is no such evidence 
forthcoming. 

Still, though the accepted view needs no defence, it may 
be worth while to consider, for a moment, how admirably it 
accounts for all the phenomena,—and, in particular, how 
consonant it is with the statements in the Man of Law’s 
introduction. Such a consideration requires some little 
study of the Confessio Amantis. 

When the Confessio Amantis was published, in 1390, 
Chaucer’s mind must have been forcibly recalled to his own 
Legend of Good Women, which he had laid aside to take up 
the Canterbury Tales, but which he doubtless hoped to finish 
some day. In Gower’s concluding book (the eighth) Chaucer 
found a scene that was designedly reminiscent of the Pro- 
logue to the Legend.' It included a vision of a Parliament 
of Love.* It contained a Flower and Leaf passage.’ It 
adverted to the story of Cressida, with her double love for 
Troilus and Diomede.* It brought in the author, in his 
proper person, in conference with the Goddess of Love, and 
represented him as employing a mediator’ and as getting 


'On the resemblances between the two works see Bech, Anglia, v, 365 ff. ; 
Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, 111, xl-xlii; Macaulay, Gower, 11, 545-6; Kit- 
tredge, Modern Philology, 1, 2, and vi, 438-9; Tatlock, Development and 
Chronology, pp. 128-30. 

* Vv. 2450 ff., 2805. 5 Vv. 2462-8. 

*Vv. 2531-5. Vy. 2171 ff., 2208 ff. 
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pardon for past offences." It contained a message from the 
goddess to Chaucer, bidding him write a poem. It compli- 
mented Chaucer on the lyrics which he had composed in 
Love’s service,* lyrics which had been pointedly adduced jy 
evidence in Chaucer’s Prologue* and of which the ballad 
therein recited might serve as a specimen. Further, Gower 
names, as present at the Parliament, eleven out of the eightecn’ 
ladies named in Chaucer’s ballade® And as Chaucer, iy 
his Prologue, had described Alcestis as the Queen of Love, 
whom all commended, and the crowning glory of wifely 
devotion, so Gower, in his Parliament, designated four wives 
who were honored above all others by Love’s retainers,’ and 
Alcestis * was one of the four. 

Then, too,—and this must have struck him particularly, 
—Chaucer found that Gower had brought together, in a pas- 
sage of less than fifty lines,* the names of eleven heroines 
who had been unfortunate in love, and that this list included 
seven out of the ten whose legends he himself"? had written 


1Vy. 2891-7. 2941 ff. 

5 Vv. 2941-9. 

4A, vv. 410-11; B, vv. 422-3. The lines are the same in A and B. 

5TIn version B. In A, Alcestis is mentioned, making nineteen. If she 
is counted, the figures are twelve out of nineteen. 

6 As follows, in the order of the ballade :—Penelope (vv. 2621 ff. ), Isolde 
(v. 2501), Helen (v. 2529), Lucretia (vv. 2632 ff.), Polyxena (vv. 
2590 ff.), Cleopatra (vv. 2572ff.), Thisbe (vv. 2578 ff.), Dido (vy. 
2552-3), Phyllis (vv. 2554-5), Canace (vv. 2587-9), Ariadne (vy. 
2556-8). The omissions are Esther, ‘‘ Marcia Catoun,’’ Lavinia, Hero, 
Laodamia, Hypsipyle, and Hypermnestra. 

2605-60. Vv. 2640-6. 

® Vv. 2550-96. 

10 Dido (Chaucer, Legend, iii), Phyllis (viii), Ariadne (vi), Medea (iv), 
Cleopatra (i), Thisbe (ii), Philomela (vii). I count Philomela and 
Progne as one, since the story of one involves the other. The only omis- 
sions are Hypsipyle (iv), Hypermnestra (ix), and Lucretia (v),—and 
Lucretia is omitted in order that she may be specially mentioned « few 
lines later (vv. 2632-9). Cf. Tatlock, pp. 128-9. 
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and two others whom he had mentioned in his ballade.' 
And, as if to make the list more signally allusive, Gower 
had brought in Cleopatra’s pit of serpents,’ which was a 

uliar feature of Chaucer’s account of her death. And 
further, this list came almost immediately before Gower’s 
commendation of the Four Chief Ladies *—one of whom, as 
we have noted, was Alcestis. 

But this was not all. Gower had told, in one or another 
part of his Confessio, almost every story which Chaucer 
had embodied in his Legend up to this time. There were 
Cleopatra* and Thisbe* and Dido® and Medea? and Lu- 
cretia and Ariadne and Philomela and Phyllis,''"—every 
single one, that is to say, except Hypsipyle and Hyper- 
muestra. There was also the tale of Alcestis,’? which Chaucer 
had summarized,”* and which he intended to relate in full 
as the final chapter in his series. 

No wonder that, when the Confessio Amontis appeared, 
Chaucer’s thoughts went back to his Legend, and that he 


registered a new vow to complete it some day. We need 
not imagine that he was irritated or offended by Gower’s 
compliments, or by the fact that the Confessio covered a 
good deal of the ground which the Legend occupied. But 
beyond question the appearance of the Confessio in 1390 
made it only natural for Chaucer to refer rather particu- 
larly, in the Man of Law’s introduction, to his ‘“ Seyntes 


'Canace and Polyxena. Penelope (also in Chaucer’s ballade) is 
reserved (like Lucretia) for particular mention a few lines later (vv. 2621- 
31). 

2Vy. 2573-5. 

‘Vv. 2605 ff. The interval is only eight lines. 

‘ Briefly, as already noted, but with reproduction of the peculiar manner 
of her death (vm, 2571-7). 

Sin, 1331 ff. 77 Ty, 3247 ff. 4754 ff. 

5231 ff. Wy, 5551 ff. yi, 1917 ff. 

8B, vv. 510 ff. (== A, vv. 498 ff.). 
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Legende of Cupyde” and its contents. Accordingly, the 
Man of Law names eight out of the ten heroines whos 
stories Chaucer had already composed,’ and also, of course, 
Alcestis and Aleyone—the one particularly celebrated in the 
Prologue and the other in the Book of the Duchess. As ty 
Aleyone, Gower had made her one of his Four Chief Ladies: 
and had written at large about her in his fourth book.’ |; 
seems likely, on the whole, that the Man of Law’s introdue- 
tion dates from 1390, or very soen after, while the publica 
tion of the Confessio was a recent occurrence. We jyyy 
note that all the considerations we have before us arc ¥ 
full accord with the humorous reprobation of the tale of 
Canace (whose story Gower had told in his third bool snd 
to whom he had reverted in the eighth) and of the tale of 
Apollonius (to which a large part of book viii is devoted), 
And they also fit the opinion that Chaucer actually got t 
work on a revision of the Prologue to the Legend ea. 134) 
though they in no way depend on that opinion. 

The Man of Law’s citations, it will be observed, are, so fir 
as we have examined them, amply justified by what Chaucer 
had written before 1390.2. What does he mention besides? 
Seven heroines,—Penelope, Helen, Hero, Laodamia, Deja- 
nira, Hermione, and Briseis. Their legends, then, we may 
infer that Chaucer intended to write as opportunity offered, 
—prompted to this resolution (or confirmed in it) by the 
publication of the Confessio in 1390. If such was his 
purpose, there was no reason why he should not speak of 


1 That is, all except Cleopatra and Philomela (see p. 361, note 2, below). 

2 2647-56. 2927 ff. 

*See Lowes, Publications of the Modern Language Association, x1x, 5{)3 1. ; 
xx, 780 ff. ; Tatlock, pp. 121-2; Root, p. 143. 

5 There is nothing surprising’ in Chaucer’s neglecting to mention, in the 
the Man of Law’s introduction, two of the legends which he had already 
written—Cleopatra and Philomela. He was in no wise bound to compile a 
complete list. ‘ 
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these legends as already in existence. For of course they 
were going to be in existence (if he did not change his mind) 
long before that uncertain future date at which he hoped to 
publish the Canterbury Tales in its projected entirety. When 
that time should come, then, the words of the Man of Law 
would be justified, and there was no reason why they should 
be true at the moment at which Chaucer penned them.' 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that Chaucer had lived 
to finish the Canterbury Tales, and, in the mean time, had 
supplied the missing legends. Everything would then be in 
order. And it was with this consummation in mind that he 
wrote the words in question,—not with the purpose of 
instructing modern scholars in nice points of chronology. 
He was a poet, not a bibliographer.’ 


1Eyen if Chaucer should never complete the Legend, he was well aware 
that he had mentioned Helen, Hero, and Laodamia in the ballade, and 
Dejanira and Briseis (with very brief summaries) in the House of Fame 
(vy. 397-8, 402-4), and that, besides referring to Penelope in the ballade, 
he had commended her ‘‘trouthe’’ in the Troilus, v, 1778 (‘* Penelopeés 
trouthe and good Alceste’’ ; see also Anelida, vv. 81-82). Thus, if worst 
came to worst, and he never finished the Legend of Good Women, he could 
allege that he had at least spoken of every one of the heroines whom the 
Man of Law names (save Hermione alone)—‘‘ if not in 0 book,’’ then at 
all events ‘‘in another.’’ This, to my mind, seems quite conscientious 
enough for a humorist and the greatest of English raconteurs. 

?Two of the legends that we have are ignored in the Man of Law’s 
introduction, —Cleopatra (1) and Philomela (v1). Now, though the omis- 
sion of Philomela might be explained by supposing (with Mr. Root) that it 
had not yet been written, no such explanation will apply to Cleopatra, which 
Mr. Root admits was already in existence. Let us be thankful for the 
omission of these two names, since it proves (for anybody who needs proof 
in such a case) that Chaucer was not aiming at frigid mathematical 
accuracy. For the same reason he does not mention the legends in the 
order in which they stand. 

Mr. Root believes that ‘‘the Legend of Good Women was not authorita- 
tively published during the poet’s lifetime” (p. 152). None of his argu- 
ments seem to me to have any force. One of them, however, may be noted. 
It relates to the unfinished condition of Hypermnestra. ‘It is inconceiv- 
able,” he says, ‘that [Chaucer] should have deliberately given out the 
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Our examination of the Confessio Amantis and of the 
Man of Law’s introduction shows clearly that the accepted 
view (which dates the Legend of Good Women, as we haye 
it, earlier than the beginning of the Canterbury Tales) 
accounts for all the phenomena without the least difficulty, 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to adduce a piece of 
positive evidence, though at the expense of a little repetition,' 
Gower, as we have seen, gives, in less than fifty lines of the 
eighth book of his Confessio,’ a list of eleven heroines who 
were crossed in love.’ The list not only stands in a portion 
of the Confessio which is designedly reminiscent of Chaucer's 
Legend, but it is followed almost immediately by the praise 
of the Four Chief Ladies,—one of them Alcestis. Further, 
in the list itself, Gower has adopted Chaucer’s peculiar 
account of Cleopatra’s death in the pit of serpents. Now this 
list might almost serve as a table of contents for the Legend 
of Good Women. Of Gower’s eleven star-crossed hero- 
ines, seven have their stories told in the Legend,—Dido (iii),' 
Phyllis (viii), Ariadne (vi), Medea (iv), Cleopatra (i), 
Thisbe (ii), and Philomela (vii). The only omissions are 
Hypsipyle (whom Chaucer unites with Medea in one contin- 
uous narrative in iv), Lucretia (v, omitted by Gower at this 


ninth legend unfinished, when a dozen lines or so would have served to 
conclude it’”’ (p. 151). Now the story of Hypermestra is complete. The 
legend ends (as we have it ) with the first line of the moral :—‘‘ This tale is 
seid for this con~lusioun.’’—Three to five lines would have sufficed to com- 
plete the application. The chances are that Chaucer did finish Hyper- 
mnestra, and that we have lost these verses by accident. This is much more 
likely than that he should have left the legend at loose ends when ten or 
fifteen minutes with his facile pen would have remedied the defect. 

1See Tatlock, pp. 128-9. 

2 vin, 2550-96. Cf. p. 358, above. 

5T count Progne and Philomela as one, for obvious reasons. 

*T append the number of each story in Chaucer. 
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point in order to make her one of the Four Chief Ladies 
just below), and Hypermnestra (ix).' 

The Confessio, as we know, came out in 1390. Of course, 
Gower’s list is not conclusive evidence, but it certainly tends 
to prove that the Legend, as we have it, existed before the 
Man of Law’s introduction was written. In other words, it 
supports the obvious, accepted, and as yet unshaken thesis 
that the Legend preceded the Canterbury Tales. 


G. L. KirrrepGe. 


‘IT make haste to add that Gower’s list contains also the names of 
Deidamia, Dejanira, Canace, and Polyxena, whose legends Chaucer had 
not written, so that, if taken ad amussim, it proves too much. But, after 
all, Gower was not writing for strict bibliographical purposes ! 
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